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NEW MODEL 


Ruby Reflex 


With World-Famous 
F/4.5 Cooke Lenses 


Thornton—Pickard—England 


An Achievement in 
Camera Construction 


The Ruby Reflex Camera is designed to meet 
the exacting requirements of photographers 
who demand the most efficient reflecting- 
camera to ensure 100% perfection. It is fully 
equipped with the latest and most up-to-date 
practical features, those ensuring pictures of 
perfection. Has a highly perfected focal-plane 
shutter with safety-curtain. One turn of a 
knob sets the shutter for any exposure, auto- 
matically adjusts the shutter exposure-slit and 
sets the safety-blind. Speed from 1/10th to 
1/1000th of a second. Has revolving back 
and double-bellows extension. Descriptive 
circular on request. 


Price: 244 x 34% $100 
34x 4% $120 4x5 $150 
(At Your Dealer’s) 


Willoughby’s 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 
U.S. A. Sales Agents 


STEREOSCOPIC (45 x 107) 


negative and positive plates in centimeter 
sizes and on thin glass have just arrived. 
Reliable products in fresh and guaranteed 
condition, with interested and intelligent 
advice, is part of our permanent policy 
toward our customers. 


SMITH SOFT-FOCUS LENSES 
WILL SOON BE AVAILABLE 
SELF-TONING PAPER 


(MADE IN ENGLAND) 
NOW IN STOCK IN SIZES TO 5x7 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUIREMENTS 
CAN BE SENT US WITH CONFIDENCE 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
292 Boylston Street :: 13} Bromfield Street 


Peer in any present day business 
demands the employment of highly 
specialized tools, methods and equip- 
ment. Hammer Plates meet these 
demands. They minimize the element 
of uncertainty and ensure the maximum 
of success in negative-making. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


"HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, hich every pee fe knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $7.75 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


SHARP PICTURES ASSURED. MacMillan’s Distograph meas- 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHILDREN IN ACTION. Send for 


ures the distance accurately at a glance. A war-time invention ad. 

to photography. See display advertisement in this issue. At your 
lealer’s or post-paid for $1.25. A. W. MacMillan, Ellis Avenue 

and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Il. 


BEFORE THE PRICE IS ADVANCED! “Practical Kinematog- 
raphy and Its Applications,” by Frederick A. Talbot. We have a 
limited number of copies at $1.50, postpaid. These books are well- 
suited for practical needs of or professional photog 

hers. Virtually every photographer is interested in motion-pictures. 
Send orders to Photo-Era Magazine, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ART-PROOF PRINTS OF PRIZE-LANDSCAPES, size 8 x 10. 
Sample, 35 cents, postpaid. Also lot of photographic books and 
magazines. Harry A. Brodine, 777 Forest Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


INVENTORY SALE: One Verascope, Carl Zeiss Tessars, $135. 
Ica Polyscope, Carl Zeiss Tessars, $150. Goerz Stereo-Tenax, $95. 
Mackenstein Stereo for Film-packs, Carl Zeiss F/6.3, $75. Ica Atom, 
Hekla Anastigmat, NEW, $19. Icarette A, Hekla in Compound, $25. 
Icarette A, F/4.7, Carl Zeiss Tessar, $72.50. Icarette C, Carl Zeiss 
Tessar, $55. Gaumont, 2}x3} Block Notes F/6.3 Tessar, $55. Ica 
Cupido, F/4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar, $85. More than one hundred other 
imported to be di d of in the month, without consider- 


1 Give prices. University Society, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


COPIES OF “PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY,” 
by PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON, and published by Wilfred A. French. 
Please state condition and your price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges prepaid. 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ation of the cost. Alsoa big lot of entirely new American 
with high-class Anastigmats, such as: Ansco No. 2 V. P. 2}x 3} F/6.3 
latest model, listed at $32; for $26. Ansco No. 3 V. P. Speedex with 
F/4.5 Goerz Celor in Acme, $65. No. 3 Rexo Special, Goerz Dagor 
in Acme, $65. No. 3A Rexo Special with bin iinder Collinear in 
Acme, $75. No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Special F/6.3 Anastigmat in 
Optimo, $39. All these om many other cameras are new from the 
manufacturer. The special sale will be for one month only. So don’t 
wait. Write now. State your wants and I will send you the corre- 
ponding list of bargai . Madeline, 503 Fifth Ave., Entrance 
at 42nd St., New York City. 


WANTED AT ONCE. COPIES IN GOOD CONDITION OF 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC for the years 1890, 1891, 
1896, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1907 and 1912. State 
price in your reply. K. E., Photo-Era Magazine. 


WANTED. BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA. December, 
1907; February, March and April, 1908; December, 1913; June and 
December, 1914; October, 1915; March, July and August, 1916; 
September, 1918. Please state your price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 


Featuring specials in high-grade cameras and 
supplies. Mailed Free. Will save you 30c. 
to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


GENUINE CARL ZEISS LENSES 
High Grade Domestic and Foreign Cameras of All Kinds 
Just off the press 
Write today for our onan list eet nothing but 

bargains in new and used high-grade apparatus. 
1526 So. Wabash 


CAMERA EXCHANGE Avenue 


CHICAGO’S MAIL ORDER CAMERA-HOUSE 
New and Used Cameras Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


“Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of Pictures” 
By HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 


The book is profusely illustrated and contains many examples of good and of faulty composition, 
in painting and also in photography. Numerous diagrams illustrate the manner of attaining truly 
artistic arrangements according to standard forms of composition. 


Price, cloth, $2.75 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


JUST OUT 
Willoughby’s Bargain-List No. 133 
SEND STAMP FOR COPY 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 


KODAK - FINISHING 


With us is a business in itself, not a sideline. 
That’s why we can give service. Your mail- 
orders receive the same service. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. D 38 Bromfield Street BOSTON 


IMPORTED CAMERA-ACCESSORIES 


ICA, GOERZ and other Filmpack 
and Plateholders in stock—let us know what 
you need. January Bargain-List just out. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN COMPANY 
18 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ARTISTIC PAPERS 


For Prints of Distinction and Beauty 
PLATINOTYPE (always the first), in —_ and black, 
PALLADIOTYPE (greatly improved), buff black and buff sepia. 
SATISTA, black only. Portraits or landscapes. Takes water 

colors beautifully. 
We will mail sample portrait or landscape in either Palladiotype 
or Satista on request. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS - PHILADELPHIA 


McCormick’s Lantern-Slide Mats 


We believe these to be the very best Lantern-Slide Mats upon 
the market. Give perfect rectangular corners, and openings of 
any slide-dimensions. Easy to adjust. 

Also may be used for matting the smaller sizes of negatives. 
Price, 100 pairs, 85c.; 25 pairs, 35c., prepaid. Sample free. 
OBRIG CAMERA COMPANY 
Trade 


Sole Distributors. 147 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


IVORY WHITE 


The Paramount White Ink for all poe a Work. This 
ink is superior to any you have ever used jill not rub, peel 
or powder off, flows smoothly and dries quickly, with a hard, 
ivory finish. Ready to use, no muss or fuss—nothing to prepare. 


Bottle, postpaid, 25c. 


Cc. F. BEHRENS 
1530 TAFT ROAD (Dept. PE) CINCINNATI, OHIO 


High-Class Imported Cameras and Lenses 


INVENTORY SALE with a further reduction of 10 to 35% 
of all the remaining stock of MINIA- 
TURE and STEREOSCOPIC cameras. 


Just Received: Gaumont cameras of the latest models. 


503 FIFTH AVENUE 
A. MADELINE ir sona streer NEW YORK CITY 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


HARVEY EXPOSURE METERS 


N°2 for Kadaks (MP) for 
imeras 
Interior. 


pal Dealer or G.L.Ha 105 So. Dearborn St. ae ° 


“MADE IN U.S.A." 
The LActe| Fluid 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 


DesignsforPhoto Albums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 


———— J. W. JOHNSTON 


THE ORIGINAL New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y, 


When Ordering Goods}Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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EXCHANGE IN 
YOUR FAVOR 


and goods consigned, freight and duty 
paid to you through the American Express 
Co., and insured if you wish. Here’s a 
chance to pick up genuine bargains in 
high-class apparatus in English or Conti- 
nental sizes—grand pre-war quality stuff, 
guaranteed— exchanged gladly to full 
value if you make a mistake in selection. 
A clean, square, honest deal with a house 
of forty years’ reputation, carrying what is 
admitted to be the biggest stock of its kind 
in the British Empire. Americans tell us 
there’s nothing of the kind equal to our 
business in the U.S.A. On this page are 
just a few samples from our 
BARGAIN-LIST FREE 
which contains literally hundreds of items 
covering all kinds of apparatus and acces- 
sories. Get a copy and see how we offer 
BEST ENGLISH AND 
CONTINENTAL MAKES 
in apparatus and lenses at wonderful savings 
on present list prices. Write us requirements 
and we’ll quote specially. 


TERMS: Cash with order or 25% of total and 
balance paid cash on delivery. Freight and pack- 
ing paid. Insurance at your charge if desired. 


BAR GAIN S 
REFLEX AND FOCAL-PLANE CAMERAS 


3% x 4% Goerz Anschutz focal-plane, Goerz Dogmar F/4.5 anastigmat, 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, 6 plateholders, film-pack adapter and 
leather-case, equal to new $100.50 
314x4% Ica Reflex, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, focal-plane shutter speeded to 
I- “zocoth | and time, outside adjustments, and 3 plateholders. As new, $79.00 
3% x 4% Ensign Popular Reflex, Zeiss Triotar anastigmat F/4.5, focal- 
plane shutter speeded to 1-roooth and time, reversing-back, 6 plateholders 
and leather-case $85.00 
3% x4% Ica Reflex, Ica Orix F/4.5 anastigmat, focal-plane shutter speeded 
to 1- roooth and time, and 3 plateholders, as new $70.00 
3%x5% No. 2 Professional Model Planex, Reflex rack-focusing, rising-front, 
Cooke F/4.5 anastigmat, focal plane- shutter speeded to 1-1300th and time. 
revolving-back, 3 double plateholders $107.50 
3%4x6% Stereo Goerz Anschutz, pair Goerz Dagor F/6.8 lenses, focal-plane 
shutter speeded from 5 seconds to 1-1oooth and time, 6 double plateholders, 
changing-box for 12 plates and leather-case 
3%x4% and gx12 cm. Carl Zeiss Folding Minimum Palmos, Zeiss Tessar 
F/4. 5 anastigmat, self-capping focal-plane shutter speeded to 1-750th and 
ee 3 double plateholders, film-pack adapter and leather-case $128.75 
4 x 4% Thornton Pickard Royal Ruby Reflex, Zeiss Tessar F /4.5 anastig- 
rack focusing, Unit self-capping focal-plane’ shutter speeded to 1-1o0oth 
and time, revolving-back, 3 book-form plateholders, leather-case $87.75 
3.%4x4%% Goerz Tropical Latest Model Anschutz, Goerz Celor F/4.8 anas- 
tigmat, focal-plane shutter speeded from 5 seconds to 1-roooth and time, 
1 double plateholder, film-pack adapter and leather carrying-case $67. 00 
3% x 5% Ross Panros Collapsible focal plane, Ross Xpres F/4. ii plate 
mat, self-capping focal-plane shutter speeded to 1-1000th, 3 double oe. 
holders, and leather-case, as new 
2% x 3% Watch Pocket Carbine Roll Film, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 canines. 
Ibso shutter speeded from second to 1- -rooth and time, rising-front, re- 
versible finder, equal to new $87.50 
4.x 5 Marions Soho Reflex, Beck Steinheil Anastigmat F/4.5 lens, Kershaw 
focal-plane shutter speeded to 1-80oth and time, revolving-back, 2 double 
plateholders and leather-case $107.50 


Photo hic 


The CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


105 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND 


in the Empire 


When You Choose a Shutter 


Choose for Accuracy and Reliability. 
That Means the Top Notch of Satis- 
faction, and You'll Get It in an Ilex. 


First notice the escapement on the set of gears which controls the 
slower speeds. This escapement allows the 
timed correctly with positive variations of speeds. 

Second is the auxiliary speed adjuster which controls the higher 


ifferent exposures to be 


speeds, also gives the exact variations. This works independent of the 
above mentioned set of gears on the high grade Ilex shutters, therefore 
exact speeds and variations are absolutely assured on every indicated 
speed, under any climatic condition or in any position of the camera. 
You will note from the cut that this is a combination of creative 
genius and mechanical skill which makes the Ilex the only serviceable » 
shutter manufactured. 
These are exclusive features originated by this Company and mar- 
keted with complete and wonderful success. 
United States Government is using Ilex Shutters. ‘‘Use an Ilex and j 
avoid shutter trouble.’’ Write for our 1920 catalogue. At your dealers. k 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
726 PoRTAND AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Fits all makes of 
cameras 
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Technical Knowledge Behind the Photo-Counter 


'T is about a dozen years ago that 
Puoto-Era, editorially, advised that 
photo-dealers encourage practical 
RS technical knowledge among their 

Sie=4) salesmen. We pointed out, at the 
time, the importance of such information to the 
salesman endeavoring to make a sale of a high- 
priced equipment not only in the interests of the 
proprietor of the store but in forming and main- 
taining pleasant relations between the salesman 
and customer. We went further, and recom- 
mended that the proprietor offer his salesmen 
opportunities to become expert in photographic 
practices, pay their dues in camera clubs,. grant 
them opportunities to test cameras out-of-doors 
in a practical way, etc. We are glad to see 
that The Photographic Dealer, in a recent issue, 
publishes an article—signed “Technician”— 
along these lines. We reprint it with pleasure 
and hope that it will make an impression. More- 
over, we hope that readers who may not have 
received the best of service will call the photo- 
dealer’s or his assistant’s attention to this 
article. 

“Should a sound general knowledge of prac- 
tical photographics be required of salesmen and 
dealers’ assistants? After many years’ connec- 
tion with the dealing and finishing business, I 
am of opinion that such knowledge would be of 
three-fold value. It would assure greater satis- 
faction to customers, it would ease and simplify 
the practical man’s work, and it would increase 
the firm’s reputation and profits. This would 
be particularly advantageous and effective in 
large concerns where shop-counters and dark- 
rooms are out of immediate touch with each 
other, perhaps in separate buildings or even in 
different towns, for it is in such cases that inter- 
course between salesmen and darkroom-opera- 
tives is so apt to cause delay, annoyance and 
disappointment. 

The presence or absence of technical knowl- 
edge on the part of customer or salesman is 
very noticeable—in effect—in the workshop. Its 
presence facilitates a smooth, even flow of work, 


bel 


free of chance jobs and other knotty problems. 
Its absence is capable of causing a delay any 
moment. Enlarging-orders, treatment of nega- 
tives, complaints and queries—all afford oppor- 
tunities for technical knowledge in the shop, to 
show to advantage. 

Perhaps, a few actual cases of its absence may 
make this clear. A customer gave an order for a 
12 x 10 from a 1A film, the subject, a seashore- 
snap, showing two figures situated almost at 
each end of the negative. The order was booked 
and passed to the workshop. When it reached 
the enlarger, he was confronted with the follow- 
ing problem. Did the customer require a 
straight 12 x 10—which was impossible—or a 
12 x 7, which was not exactly what he ordered? 
Dare he—the enlarger—cut off either end of the 
picture to make a 12x 10? If so, which end? 
Dare he add to the sky? Almost certainly one 
or other end, or perhaps the sky, was of para- 
mount importance to the customer, and there- 
fore the rest of the negative might be sacrificed 
to make a picture, but to find out the facts would 
mean starting enquiries and delaying the work 
instead of getting it done. He could, of course, 
use his own discretion, which might or might not 
coincide with the customer’s ideas. Had the 
salesman considered the technical possibilities 
of the negative, the vague order for an impossible 
12 x 10 might have been a quite feasible 15 x 9 
or 20x 18, or a pictorial enlargement of any 
size or shape. 

Orders concerning poor negatives are likely to 
be very unsatisfactory, if the salesman cannot 
or does not advise the customer technically. 

I have known negatives to be sent in for in- 
tensifying and others for reducing which could 
be spoiled only by the treatment ordered. 
*Brick-wall’ negatives and uranium-toned films 
are received for gaslight prints. (The necessary 
exposure may be half an hour at a 1,000 c.p. 
lamp.) Thin, washy negatives are sent in for 
‘soft bromide’ or, perhaps, sepia prints. 

Customers sometimes return developing-orders 
complaining of underdevelopment. Unless the 
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shop-assistant is competent to distinguish be- 
tween underdevelopment and underexposure, the 
matter must be referred to the works. This 
means delay. In such a case, the shopman has 
an advantage over the workman, for besides the 
negatives he has—or can obtain at first hand— 
all relative data. 

Occasionally, the sale of a camera or lantern 
is the cause of an unnecessary appeal to the 
darkroom. A purchaser of an expensive camera 
once complained that his negatives were never 
sharp, in spite of careful focusing. He was 
asked to call back in a few days, and meanwhile 
the instrument was sent to the works to be tested. 
A skilled man wasted an hour, but could find no 
fault. He concluded from the negatives that 
they had been taken glass-side to the lens, which 
happened to be correct. The salesman might 
have settled the matter on the spot and econ- 
omized his own, the customer’s and the work- 
man’s time. 

Now the above may sound harsh on salesmen, 
but I am not without sympathy. I have 


handled the public myself and know from 
experience the trials of a shop-counter. Ad- 
mittedly, it is no great pleasure to act as buffer 
between customer and workshop. Further, I 
know salesmen and assistants who give intelli- 
gent photographic consideration to orders, and 
I also know darkroom and workshop people who 
do not; but that’s another story. 

At the same time, when a customer gets the 
benefit of technical knowledge, when giving his 
order, he is flattered by the attention, the firm 
profits by his increased order, the darkroom is 
relieved of a problem, and the salesman benefits 
by the appreciation of all three. 

How is the salesman to acquire practical 
knowledge? It is a question for both the sales- 
man and his employer, for though much informa- 
tion can be gained from technical literature, the 
particular kind of knowledge wanted can best 
be obtained in the workshop. If shopmen were 
allowed to spend part of their time in the works 
(not necessarily working) it might be to every- 
one’s advantage.” 


Architectural Traditions for the Photographer 
Colonial Architecture 
EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


HE early settlers of New England 
4 and Virginia brought with them the 
germs of English domestic archi- 
tecture of the Georgian period. 
And, if to-day we have in America 
a national architectural style, it is unquestion- 
ably that same Georgian period, developed and 
modified into what has been popularly termed— 
Colonial Architecture. 

Rarely is anything seen more beautiful than a 
well-designed Colonial dwelling, properly set at 
the focus of a country-estate. Beautiful build- 
ings in this style have been designed and built 
amid city-scenes; but the true spirit of the 
Colonial design is implied in its nomenclature— 
it is a suburban style and belongs amid green 
lawns and spreading foliage. 

The South, with its sunny clime and its repu- 
tation for wide-armed hospitality, offers a pecul- 
iarly fitting field for the Colonial mansion. One 
of the most beautiful residences we have ever 
seen is situated in Memphis, Tennessee, in the 
center of a magnificent park that occupies six- 
teen ordinary city-blocks. Tall poplars stand 
four-square about the estate, like a military guard 


on watch, and through the branches of the trees 
and shrubs—culled from every clime—the white 
gleam of the mansion’s fluted columns reminds 
one of the fabled villa of Hadrian. At the main 
gateway to the grounds lie two sculptured lions 
in white Italian marble; one of the lions appears 
to be asleep, while his fellow fixes his unflinching 
gaze ever athwart the path. 

Possibly the most striking feature, architect- 
urally, concerning the Colonial style, is its abso- 
lute symmetry, when properly designed. This 
direct inheritance from the classic Greek and 
Roman orders produces the very charming pho- 
tographic effects, particularly in the case of 
details. Another prominent characteristic may 
be found in the carefully-worked-out convention- 
ality of the portico and cornice-soffits, which, 
when properly designed—according to classic 
precedent—present splendid material for detail- 
photographs; and, indeed, in this respect Colo- 
nial Architecture is far ahead of many of our 
ultra-modern styles which in many cases present 
a very unsatisfactory appearance when viewed in 
perspective. The photographer who attempts, 
we will say, to portray one of our suburban 
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Colonial residences, situated on an estate of 
moderate size, will find the subject interesting to 
a degree; but somewhat different in character 
from problems in other architectural styles. 

In the first place, the Colonial residence pre- 
sents a most difficult color-scheme for photogra- 
phy. It is in many cases built of wood, painted 
white, having weather-boarded walls, with di- 
vided windows and green blinds,—latticed and 
vine-clad, perchance. Again, it may have walls 
of red brick laid in white mortar, with white 
wood-cornice and porticoes, fluted columns, and 
the inevitable green blinds. To the eye, these 
cleverly balanced compositions of dark green, 
bright red and dazzling white, gleaming amid a 
brilliant setting of foliage and flowers, traced 
about with red or white walkways, are lovely. 
But, unfortunately, the lens does not take kindly 
to the aforesaid bright colors, and considerable 
strategy is required to produce successful pictures. 

The ray-filter and the color-sensitive plate or 
film are indispensable, and advantage may also 


be taken of various other tricks of the trade. 
But the real secret of reconciling the sharp con- 
trasts of colonial work, must be sought in the 
lighting—the time of day—the weather, and the 
season of the year. Many times the soft light 
of a cloudy day will reconcile the hard contrasts, 
albeit at the expense of distinctive shadows, and 
“cloudy” effects are particularly good in this 
style. Then, again, slanting lights have saved 
many a difficult subject, by lessening sharp re- 
flections and casting foliage-shadows over in- 
temperate gradations of light. 

We will indicate a case in point. Recently, 
the owner of “Terrace Lawn,” a stately Georgian 
residence in the suburbs of one of our large south- 
ern cities, quietly let it be known that he would 
pay a cash-bonus of fifty dollars to the photog- 
rapher who would present the best view of his 
fine residence. The offer tempted several luck- 
less artists of the lens and shutter, among them 
the author. Indeed, the problem was interest- 
ing from an academic standpoint, as well as for 
commercial reasons. 

The residence, it chanced, was entirely white, 
the walls being white stucco—rough-cast—and 
the woodwork a gleaming white, also the re- 
taining wall and the walks were white. The roof 
was of unpainted redwood-shingles, there were 
no blinds and the foliage was not very plentiful. 

Most of the photographers tried to make 
close-up views, with wide-angle lenses, and 
obtained much detail in strong sunlight. The 
effects were sharp and cold, and far from home- 
like. After one or two unsuccessful trials of the 
same sort, the writer appeared on the scene one 
morning when the sun was shining very slant- 
ingly on the house. 

The long shadows cast by the foliage, aided by 
the rough grain of the stucco, gave the walls a 
neutral tint, and the greater part of the roof was 
shadowed by the trees. Taking up a position 
across the street with a 3-A Graflex, we selected 
a 7-inch Series II Velostigmat, and using a 3- 
time color-screen, we obtained a view which had 
a certain amount of color. At the same time, 
we avoided the bald, unframed effect that the 
views, made from the lawn itself, must necessa- 
rily possess. 

An enlargement about five feet long, on rough 
bromide paper, was made, and colored in pale 
tints, carefully graded from sketches and notes 
made on the premises. In this way a little fur- 
ther “‘dodging”’ was possible, and the final result 
—framed in mahogany and gold at a venture, 
by the dealer who had posted the owner’s offer— 
was far ahead of the professional views, and was 
accepted instantly by the client, who came to 
the store at the dealer’s request. 
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Combination-Printing 


GP T is sometimes necessary to combine 
peal portions of two or more photographs 
Va) to form one print. Although rather 
work, it is usually 
ted! fairly remunerative and, if properly 
aaa ois to the prestige of the photographer in 
the eyes of his patrons. Perhaps the most usual 
task is inserting an extra figure in a group, and 
next to that the addition or substitution of a 
background to a figure, building, or other object. 
With the general adoption of bromide printing, 
the older style of printing by means of a careful 
system of masking the negatives has almost fallen 
into desuetude; but at one time, very fine ex- 
amples were shown by the late H. P. Robinson, 
Robert Slingsby, and many others, the earliest 
practitioner, probably, being O. G. Rejlander, 
whose celebrated allegory, “The Two Ways of 
Life,” was printed on one sheet of paper from no 
fewer than forty different negatives. I pos- 
sessed a copy of this picture, now, unfortunately, 
faded to invisibility, and can certify to the com- 
plete success of the method. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this process can be carried out 
only upon a printing-out paper on which the 
image is fully visible, so that the masks can be 
properly adjusted. A hint by Mr. Robinson 
worth repeating is that, if possible, joins should 
not be made on the outlines of figures; this, how- 
ever, can rarely be acted upon unless the original 
negatives are specially made with this very im- 
portant end in view. 

An easier method, and one which I have em- 
ployed with considerable success, was introduced 
by Mr. T. Edge. It is especially useful for small 
work, and only requires a steady hand and a 
little skill in using a sable-brush. The proced- 
ure is as follows:—Suppose it is wished to place 
a landscape background behind a figure photo- 
graphed against a brick-wall, the background in 
the figure-negative is very carefully blocked out 
with opaque, so that it will print with a perfectly 
white background. A print is made upon a 
printing-out paper, either gelatine or collodion. 
(I have used most brands of Solio as well as Sel- 
tona and Paget Self-toning.) The figure if small 
is carefully painted over with gamboge water- 
color, so that all light-action is obstructed, care 
being taken to keep very exactly to the outline 
of the subject. When dry, the figure is adjusted 
in the desired position upon the landscape-nega- 
tive which is to form the background, and this is 
printed to its proper depth, taking care that it is 
rather on the light side. All that has now to be 
done, is to wash off the gamboge with plenty of 
clean water and to tone and fix in the usual way. 


No other color than genuine gamboge is suitable, 
as not only does it leave no stain upon the paper, 
but it has no effect upon the unfixed image. It 
is, of course, necessary to paint the image over 
by artificial light or to use a yellow blind with 
daylight. If large images have to be dealt with, 
only about a quarter of an inch margin need be 
“gamboged,” the remainder being covered with 
an opaque paper-mask, which may be attached 
to the negative with a touch of rubber-solution. 
It is manifestly impossible to employ this method 
with bromide paper for contact-printing; but a 
modified form may be used for enlargements. 

The figure-negative, having been blocked out 
so as to print with a white background, is placed 
in the enlarger and focused to the desired size 
upon a piece of card, upon which the outline is 
carefully traced in pencil. This is accurately cut 
out and fixed upon a sheet of glass at least as 
large as the finished enlargement is to be. The 
bromide paper is next pinned up and an exposure 
made for the figure. This is developed with a 
rather weak developer, until the outline is clearly 
visible, and well rinsed. Meanwhile, the land- 
scape-negative is put into the enlarger with the 
yellow cap on; the faint image is now pinned up 
so that it comes into its correct position on the 
background, and the mask (supported on the 
glass) fixed up so as to protect it. There should 
be a slight distance between the glass and the 
paper so as to avoid a sharp join. The exposure 
having been given for the landscape, develop- 
ment proceeds as usual. Some practice is neces- 
sary to ensure good results, and great cleanliness 
is needed to avoid stains. Test-exposures must 
be made for both figure- and background-nega- 
tives, so that the depth of color is evenly bal- 
anced in the combined print. 

The insertion of skies and foregrounds is a more 
simple matter, as these may be vignetted in by 
means of masks cut approximately to the desired 
outlines. If pencil-marks are made on the mar- 
gins of the bromide paper to show how far the 
foreground and sky negatives are to be allowed 
to cover, it will not be found necessary to develop 
the print partly as a guide. If preferred, push- 
pins may be used to mark the limits of the vari- 
ous exposures; but I favor the pencil-marks, as 
it is sometimes necessary to shift the paper on 
the easel in order to bring the required portion 
of the sky into position. 

The most generally practised method of com- 
bination-printing is what may be called the patch- 
work-way. This is both easy and efficacious, as 
there is no question of registration. Let us 
suppose that an additional figure is to be intro- 
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duced into a group. The first step is to make a 
print of this figure exactly the correct size to 
range with the other members of the group. 
This is then cut out with scissors and pasted into 
position on the group-print. If the cut edges 
show as white lines, they must be darkened with 
a little spotting-color. The next step is to copy 
the whole thing, and to make the final prints, 
either by contact or in the enlarger from this 
negative. I have made a little modification in 
this process which I think has some advantages. 
After cutting out the figure which is to be added, 
I soak it and the group in water until quite limp, 
place them together in position, and then squeegee 
down upon a clear piece of glass. By doing this, 
any unevenness of surface is avoided and the join 
is much less in evidence; there is also a great 
saving in time, and no cardboard is needed for 
mounting. It may perhaps be useful to give 
details of an actual piece of work. I received a 
postcard film-negative of a lady reclining in a 
bathing-dress, and an engraving showing a some- 
what similar female on the edge of the surf with 
huge waves breaking a little further back. My 
task was to produce a similar effect in whole-plate 
size from the film-negative. Fortunately, a 
number of negatives of waves were available, and 
I easily found a suitable one. From this I made 
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a 12x 10 bromide enlargement on smooth paper. 
Next I made an enlargement from the film on the 
same brand of paper. When these were dry, I 
did what was necessary in the way of finishing 
with lead-pencil. I then cut out the figure, 
soaked it and the wave-picture and floated them 
into position under water. They were then 
squeegeed down face to a clear glass, and copied 
through the glass, the negative being the desired 
whole-plate. The whole operation, excluding 
drying, took about two hours. 

Some very expert photographers manage to 
combine negatives by scratching a clear space 
upon one and transferring into this space a por- 
tion of film from another negative, the stripping 
being effected by means of hydrofluoric acid. 
While good results can be obtained in this way, 
it is not one for the every-day worker who wants 
to use materials and methods in ordinary use. 
Nor can I endorse the advice sometimes given to 
join up film-negatives by cutting to shape and 
cementing upon glass. This method has given 
in my hands a more noticeable join than almost 
any other. 

For the beginner I recommend the “patch- 
work-way”’; it is most generally employed for 
press-work, and requires little practice to get 
good results. —The British Journal. 
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What Photography Has Done For Me 


MICHAEL GROSS 


ary rch HAVE just returned from a cele- 
4 Pz bration of my tenth anniversary as 
1a photo-fan. As I sit here and, in 


the great book of Time, I see myself 
once more as a timid, trembling initiate in the 
Realm of the Ruby-Lamp. Through the golden 
haze of retrospection, I thril! again at the sight 
of my first correctly-exposed plate—crisp and 
contrasty, and all a-sparkle with high-light and 
shadow. Another visioning, and my first toned 
and fixed silver-print, reddish brown and rich in 
depth and tone, appears from out the vista of 
time. And so, in turn, appear before me my 
first successful flashlight-photograph, my first 
enlargement, my first platinum-print and all the 
other great mile-stones of progress in my initial 
journey with camera and tripod. 

And as these, my successes, pass in solemn, 
silent review before me, I pause and ponder the 
many joys that traveling the path of the photo- 
graphic plate has brought to me—and also the 
deep sorrows, of the many occasions of high ela- 
tion, heavy gloom and bitter disappointment. 

But in the ten-year account of my servitude 
the weight—as you shall see—lies heavily on the 
profit-side; for here, step by step and entry by 
entry, is an.itemized statement of what photog- 
raphy has done for me. 

It has taught me to seek companionship in the 
solitudes and silent places of Nature; to find 
balm in the still voice of earth and her waters 
and the depths of air; to hear with joy the myr- 
iad voices of the forest and dell—the call of the 
robin and the murmur of the brook; the chirp of 
the cricket and the sigh of the wind as it passes 
over the trees. And because the continuous 
buying of photographic materials kept my purse 
flattened, I have found that the woodland was 
the only place left for me to go on Sunday— 
because it was the least expensive. 

It has taught me the rudiments of chemistry 
and physics; to know the boiling-point of water 
—and the frilling-point of developer; to know 
of queer-sounding chemicals and awe-inspiring 
compounds—of their virtues and of their power. 
It has placed the mixing of formule at my finger- 
tips—and the evidence of each mixing on my 
finger-nails. 

It has taught me to see new beauties in Na- 
ture’s handiwork and in the work of man. A 
winding road, a group of poplars, a setting sun, 
a giant suspension-bridge at dusk—all these 


things, in the light of my photographic know!- 
edge, have taken on a new and more glorious 
significance. The pursuit of photography has 
enabled me to see the hidden beauty in things 
outwardly ugly and has spurred me on in the 
effort of registering this beauty indelibly on the 
sensitive photographic plate for the enjoyment 
and edification of my fellow-man. 

It has taught me the wonders of light; to ap- 
preciate the power that lies dormant in a single 
beam of the sun—except when it comes unex- 
pectedly into the darkroom. It has brought me 
into the coolness of God’s open air—and into 
the stuffiness of a clothes-closet developing- 
chamber. 

It has raised me to heights of joy such as are 
reached by but few mortals, merely at the sight 
of a beautifully timed negative as I lifted it out 
of the hypo and brought it into daylight. And 
it has plunged me into depths of gloom deeper 
than the Hades of Dante, when a careless elbow of 
an inquisitive little brother has flipped that same 
beautifully timed negative off the drying-rack and 
sent it to the floor broken beyond repair. 

It has taught me the three cardinal virtues of 
photography—exactness, carefulness and clean- 
liness. Exactness, because the variation of a 
second’s time in exposure meant a spoiled plate; 
carefulness, because the stirring in of one chemi- 
cal before another in the preparation of a formula 
meant precipitation and a spoiled mixture; 
cleanliness, because the clothes-closet filled with 
empty plate-boxes and the bath-tub marred by 
developer-stains meant an irate outbreak of the 
heads of the family and an amateur photogra- 
pher’s spoiled disposition. 

It has taught me the rudiments of housework. 
The cleaning of trays has grounded me in the 
mysteries of dish-washing; the rolling of prints 
down on a ferrotype-plate has made me a master 
of the art of flattening out the dough for the 
morning-bread; cleaning up the kitchen-floor 
after developing three dozen plates has perfected 
me in the use of the mop; and clipping films and 
then hanging the clips over a cord has given me 
the necessary skill to go out in the yard with the 
week’s wash and a box of clothes-pins and put 
the finishing-touches to the work. And the fact 
that I am a master of all these domestic pursuits, 
makes me feel certain that I will make a good 
wife to most any girl that comes along. 

Last but not least, photography has been to 
me a pleasure above all pleasures, a hobby of all 
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hobbies. It has smoothly dovetailed into every 
other pursuit of pleasure—a proof of veracity in 
fishing-expeditions; a pleasure for after-years in 
hunting-trips; a boon-companion when taken for 
its own sake. It has sent me along the road with 
eyes open to the beauties about me; it has in- 
creased my happiness by bringing me closer to 
the soil; it has increased my health by furnishing 
me with an incentive to go out under the open 
sky and listen unto Nature’s teachings; and it 


has increased my wealth by making it possible 
for me to write and sell this article. 

All in all, as I sit here and gaze back upon my 
ten years’ journey in the highways and byways 
of photography, I find I have nothing to regret 
and much to be thankful for—and I feel that I 
can recommend the same trip to my fellow-man 
and experience a warm glow of satisfaction at 
the thought of the good advice I am giving, and 
the joy that there is in store for him. 


Winter-Landscapes 


WILLIAM 


is T is several years since I ners writ- 


}| in the pages of Tontedina: but in 
Wi} case older readers recall what was 
said then and feel that there may 
be some repetition in the advice now given, I 
will try to forestall criticism by saying that many 
new workers have joined the ranks, and it is 
especially for them that these suggestions are 
written. I assume, to begin with, that they are 
not the kind who make the mistake of placing 
their cameras on the top shelf of a cupboard when 
summer vacation-days are over—there to stay 
until another year has come around. 

The serious worker, sensitive to the beauties 
of nature, can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the charm of snow-effects, and may wish to 
utilize them as pictorial material. This is true, 
whether it be to catch the sparkle of sunshine 
upon frosted lace-like trees and bushes; the 
varied shadow-patterns cast upon the snow; the 
subtle tonal quality of a scene when the atmos- 
phere is filled with mist from the moist surface 
of melting snow, or the sterner aspect of open 
fields and wooded slopes under a dark, stormy 
sky. Interesting possibilities are also presented 
during a snowstorm when the air is thick with 
flying flakes. Every phase affords an oppor- 
tunity for attractive interpretation; but the in- 
experienced may make the mistake of choosing, 
sometimes, unsuitable conditions to make the 
exposure upon a particular subject. It does not 
follow that, because so many of nature’s chang- 
ing effects can be utilized easily, they are all 
adapted to the same kind of material. Some 
scenes are most impressive on a dull day, and 
others are dependent entirely for beauty and 
interest upon the play of sunlight and shadow, 
so it is for the aspiring pictorialist to learn by 
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study of different types of subjects what the best 
working-conditions are for each. 

The worker who has grasped the theory of 
pictorial design sufficiently to recognize the 
importance of the placing of varied tones within 
the boundary of the picture, to form a well- 
balanced and pleasing design will consider at 
once the possibilities presented by the different- 
shaped masses of tone, whether these are solid 
objects or simply transitory effects of sunshine 
and shadow. However, we may point out that 
when the natural details of a scene combine into 
sufficiently attractive lines and tonal units so 
as to constitute a good pattern, the subject- 
matter is best photographed under diffused light- 
ing to avoid the introduction of extraneous 
“effects,” which would only break up the origi- 
nal character of the material. On the other 
hand, should one meet a subject on a gray day 
which looks promising, but lacks proper balance or 
displays monotonous tonality, by all means, one 
should endeavor to revisit the spot when the sun 
is shining. Visits at various times of day should 
be made, if possible, in order to study the changes 
wrought by cast shadows and the variations in 
relative tone-values throughout, which throws 
one part into a relatively unimportant place in 
the composition and accents another. “Winter 
Mist”’ illustrates a type of composition which 
often appears best in diffused light, The fore- 
ground is broken sufficiently in tone by means 
of the combination of soft snow, bare earth, and 
puddles of snow-water over the fields, without 
the addition of cast shadows, and the large tree 
in the middle-distance is dark enough to give a 
note of accent for the lighter tones and balance 
the massing of half-tones at the right. The 
result thus becomes virtually a study in flat tone- 
spotting, including the distant objects and the 
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SNOW-BOUND 


sky. Foreground-material similar in character 
to that shown in this picture, the tracery of bare 
tree-branches against the sky, or a distant 
wooded hillside spotted with drifted masses of 
snow are among the subjects which frequently 
look well on a dull day when the sky assumes a 
cold, leaden hue. In the study, called ““ Wayside 
Cedars,” the presence of sunlight has not altered 
materially the massing of dark tones against the 
sky; but the cast-shadows in the immediate fore- 
ground break up what would otherwise be an 
oblong mass of flat tone into irregular shapes, 
and lead the eye toward the stone wall and trees. 
Sunshine also proved very helpful when making 
“Snow-Bound,” which was obtained after a 
heavy fall of snow made it necessary to “break 
out” the road by hand, the chunks of snow 
thrown up by the shovelers furnishing an inter- 
esting foreground feature. On a dull day, 
though, the details of the broken surface would 
not have been rendered satisfactorily; but with 
the sun to one side the play of light and shadow 
gives solidity and a sense of perspective which 
leads up to the focal point quite naturally. In- 
cidentally, I would call attention to the light 
clouds, which frequently add to the beauty of 
an open landscape, where a considerable amount 
of sky is shown. “Frost Magic” represents an- 
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other class of material where sunshine plays an 
important part in producing the combination of 
tone-values needed to bring out the sparkle and 
crystalline quality of ice and snow-covered trees 
or bushes; but to obtain this effect the sunlight 
must fall wpon the subject, preferably from a 
little to one side. If the subject is seen against 
a background of sky, the latter needs to be a 
deep blue, or filled with gray clouds, to afford 
contrast, and to preserve this as the eyes see it 
a suitable ray-filter should be employed. Some- 
times one may be fortunate enough to see a 
snow-laden tree-branch, or clump of bushes, 
with the side of an old gray-shingled house, or 
dense woods, for a background, in which case the 
technical problem is rendered much simpler. 
The right translation of the various tones is 
one of the most essential points in snow-pho- 
tography, because the peculiar charm of a winter- 
scene lies largely in the extremely delicate tonal 
gradation produced by the play of light over the 
uneven surface of the snow or ice, which is often 
emphasized by being seen in juxtaposition with 
a series of dark tones. When you are studying 
relative values, compare one tone with another 
without regard to differences in color, noting first 
where the lightest and darkest are located within 
the limits of the material selected for the com- 
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position, after which try to determine the ap- 
proximate relative position which the larger 
masses of intermediate tones bear to these. 
Such analysis is very helpful in determining how 
a particular effect is produced, and why certain 
combinations are so much more effective than 
others. As result of such study and its practical 
application, I have arrived at the following defi- 
nite conclusions: 


as the lighting becomes more diffused, and the 
tone of the sky may vary from a dark slate-blue 
hue—which, by the way, makes a striking back- 
ground for a wild stretch of landscape illustra- 
tive of the bleak and somber side of winter—to 
a grayish-white tint very close to the snow in 
tone. When the latter condition prevails, it is 
impossible to get really strong results in an open 
view; but it does not necessarily spoil one’s 


WINTER-MIST 


1. As the feeling of luminosity, or brightness, 
in a given part, can only be perfectly preserved 
by avoiding any repetition of the same tone over 
an extensive area elsewhere in the composition, 
it is essential when one desires to suggest the 
brilliancy of sunlit snow to see that such parts 
constitute the highest lights of the picture. This 
is in accordance with what is seen in nature 
under normal lighting; for the blue sky is con- 
siderably deeper than snow in full light, but the 
cast-shadows upon the surface of the latter are 
usually darker than the sky, especially when the 
sunlight is very clear. These tonal relation- 
ships change somewhat when haze or dark clouds 
obscure the sun, one of the first things noticed 
being a flattening of gradation in the tones of 
the snow and the loss in intensity of cast-shadow 
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chances in the woods, or wherever little or no 
sky is required in the composition. 

2. Although, as just pointed out, snow in sun- 
light may be considered normally the highlight 
in a scene, it is not acceptable to represent any 
considerable area by white paper in the finished 
print, because much of its charm is due to the 
surface-texture and undulations causing very 
delicate transitions of tone, even upon an un- 
broken expanse, which can only be rendered by 
preserving such gradations. These minor gra- 
dations are fully brought out when the light 
falls at a low angle across the surface, either from 
one side or somewhat toward the observer; and, 
where the foreground is made the feature of 
interest, the play of light upon the surface, 
combined with the shadow-patterns formed 
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WAYSIDE-CEDARS 


by trees, fences, etc., may be utilized most 
effectively. 

3. The scale of tones is very long when there 
are dark objects nearby; but notwithstanding, 
the deepest shadows should not be rendered as 
black silhouettes, as this obliterates texture and 
destroys atmospheric quality. A certain amount 
of light is always reflected from either sky or 
snow into the strongest shadows, harmonizing 
them with their surroundings; and the depth of 
such tones likewise decreases as they recede from 
the observer, which enables one to express aérial 
perspective—or the separation between planes— 
on a flat surface. 

The quality of the lens-image may be made to 
play quite an important part in the pictorial 
result when the image is focused visually on a 
ground-glass before making the exposure; but 
the matter of sharp or soft definition is such a 
broad subject and so largely governed by the 
character of the material as well as by the taste 
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of the individual worker that it is impossible to 
more than touch upon it here; but I can say that 
there is a happy medium between extreme sharp- 
ness on one hand and mushy softness of outline 
on the other which seems best suited to the ren- 
dering of an average snow-scene. A _ sparkling 
mass of frost-work, or other subject depending 
upon intricate and delicate detail for effect, nat- 
urally requires fairly crisp definition to preserve 
the quality, and a composition composed of 
large units of tone, or a misty-day study, will 
stand considerable diffusion, provided that the 
individual surface-character of nearer parts— 
including the textural quality of the snow—is 
not lost in the process. 

Although the technical treatment of snow- 
subjects demands care and thought, it is by no 
means so difficult as was the case many years 
ago, when suitable ray-filters and color-sensitive 
plates or films were not available. Doubtless, 
there are some workers who still try to get along 
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with ordinary emulsions and no filters; and, 
under a favorable combination of circumstances, 
succeed in obtaining fairly good results. How- 
ever, it is foolish to do a thing the most difficult 
way. Usually, when a really difficult subject is 
encountered, failure is bound to come, so my 
advice is to fill your plateholders always with 
some brand of color-sensitive plates, which should 
also be backed or a double-coated grade to meet 
all needs, or else use orthochromatic films. On 
a gray day, the employment of a ray-filter is gen- 
erally optional; but in bright sunshine its use is 
nearly always important in order to obtain a 
truthful impression of color and tone-values in 
sunlit snow, blue-violet shadows and sky. When 
contrasts are great between the highlights and 
dark objects, a fairly deep filter will prove of the 
utmost assistance in holding values in the highly 
actinic lighter parts while a full exposure is given 
for the deep tones—which nearly always con- 
tain the least active colors, photographically. 
For average requirements, a so-called three-time 
ray-filter will answer; but in using one of this 
class, I usually allow an increase of four or five 
times that which would be given without a filter. 
If one prefers, very good results similar to those 
obtained upon regular orthochromatic emulsions 
with a three-times filter may be had by using one 
of the popular brands of “‘self-screen” plates— 
which are sold under several trade names—and 
are ready backed, if desired. Our illustration, 
“Snow-Bound,”’ is a specimen of work on such a 
plate; but in this instance the absence of deep 
tones in the foreground made it easier to control 
the tonal rendering. Where a stronger filter than 
the grade previously mentioned is wanted, a five- 
to eight-time should be tried, or one approxi- 
mately double the depth. This is useful when it 
is necessary to make the most of pale blue tones, 
and to hold the lighter parts in check when a 
very long scale of tones is present. 

Owing, no doubt, to the general impression of 
brilliancy usually felt when looking at a snow- 
scene in good light, many make the error of tim- 
ing the exposure to fit the highlights without 
regard to the darker parts—a procedure fatal 
to harmonious tonality in the finished picture. 
Perhaps, this is a tradition handed down from 


the days when means were lacking to control 
readily a long scale of tones; but, as has been 
pointed out, if the right filter is used in conjunc- 
tion with color-sensitive emulsions, one can ex- 
pose sufficiently to obtain the necessary detail in 
the deeper parts without spoiling the highlights. 
Consequently, the general rule should be to in- 
crease the exposure in proportion to the excess 
of contrast present above the average, in order 
that the gradation in the darkest parts of the 
scene may appear during development of the 
negative before the highlights have time to block 
up into dense masses, thus doing away with the 
temptation to force development. A negative of 
a first-class snow-scene, when registering cor- 
rectly a long scale of tones, should show good 
detail in the strong shadows, yet be thin enough 
in the highlights so that, when held near the eyes 
and looked through, any well-lighted object or 
page of clear type-matter may be distinguished 
readily. A reliable exposure-meter is very use- 
ful to obtain a working-basis for estimating the 
correct exposure; but unless the subject. is a 
wide-open view without dark objects in the fore- 
ground it is not advisable to cut the scale-reading 
to one-fourth, as is usually advised by the mak- 
ers. Most landscapes need about one-half the 
exposure which would be given without snow on 
the ground; but if there are dark parts filling 
considerable space in the composition, it is gen- 
erally better to allow the full-indicated time 
without regard to the presence of the snow; for 
it must be remembered that when sensitive paper 
is used for measuring the intensity of the light, 
the amount reflected from the snow will in any 
case have the effect of cutting down the exposure- 
figures of the meter-reading. é 

In connection with the subject of exposure, it 
will not be out of place to mention the need to 
exercise care in screening the lens from strong 
reflected light, which might otherwise fog the 
negative. Any kind of lens-hood is effective 
which cuts off such light from all sides beyond 
the angle of view. When plateholders are used, 
drawing out and replacing the slides under cover 
of a focusing-cloth will prevent the possibility of 
stray light reaching the plate through the slot 
in the end of the holder. 
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The Airplane in Pictures 


LATIMER J. WILSON 


<Gee EW inventions do not as a rule lend 
=xdy themselves to artistic adaptation. 
SEY Modern machinery must be handled 
with superb skill to be used in a 
£9) pictorial composition; but that this 
can be done is shown by such admirable work as 
that of the Pennell etchings of steel-mills. In 
photography there may be found examples which 
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OVER THE LAKE 


also display skill in making pictures out of such — 


prosaic subjects as steam-shovels, railroad-trains, 
ocean-liners and the latest of all mechanical 
wizardry, the airplane. 

The early types of aircraft such as the box-kite 
adaptation of criss-cross framework which con- 
stituted the first biplanes, certainly were lacking 
in interesting lines when considered pictorially. 
But the modern airplane although conforming 
to the requirements of stream-line construction 
as an economic value of flight, also conforms to 
the requirements of beauty. They are designed 
somewhat after nature, imitating the stream- 
lines of fish and birds. The airplane-makers 
have thus been forced to create objects that are 
beautiful as well as effective. The swift mechan- 


ical birds of flight speeding across the limitless 
space of sky offer possibilities to the artist, pre- 
senting pictorial effects suggestive of the splendor 
and grandeur afforded by man’s triumph over 
the domain of the air. 

Who is not thrilled by the sight of the strange 
bird with wings outspread silhouetted against a 
background of white clouds and blue sky? 
“How Id like to be up there! What a mag- 
nificent view he must have!” are perhaps the 
thoughts of many of us. And when opportunity 
has afforded us a trip above the clouds it is cer- 
tain that none of the fascination first imagined 
has been lost in the realization. Flight at two 
or three thousand feet above the ground is in- 
deed the ideal mode of travel; compared to the 
prose of the grimy railroad with its tunnels and 
cindered pathway, the air-route is that of a Peg- 
asus. Familiarity with the ethereal grandeur of 
pellucid distances and the prismatic refractions 
of light-in-air, one might expect every airplane- 
pilot to become either an artist or a poet. 

But to make use of the airplane as a part of 
one’s photographic composition demands special 
consideration on the part of the photographer. 
The artist actually has less difficulty because he 
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can re-create the impression of a passing scene. 
It is seldom that the photographic artist has the 
means to record the passage of an airplane at 
the time an unusually beautiful effect is pre- 
sented. Across the big white cloud the machine 
speeds for an instant, and unless one has his 
camera all ready and can estimate the path of 
the pilot’s course the result is apt to be disap- 
pointing. Fortunately there is a simple means 
to overcome this difficulty by an application of 
art to photography. Almost any camera is good 
enough to catch the speeding airplane showing it 
in silhouette against a blank sky. The same 
camera can make excellent separate pictures of 


beautiful cloud-effects on days suitable for such 
photography. 

The art comes in combining the two negatives. 
This can be done best in the process of enlarging. 
With contrast paper the airplane negative can 
be printed simultaneously with the cloud-nega- 
tive to produce results that convey the sensa- 
tion of man’s dizzy flight through cloudland. 
Sometimes it is best to print first one negative, 
then the other and to develop both together on 
the single print. A few experiments will demon- 
strate the correct duration of exposure, and out 
of a lot of prints will come one or two that are 
really beautiful as pictures. 


Price Co-operation 


EDGAR M. ATKINS 


(Copyrighted 1919, by Edgar Mason Atkins) 


ESa0OW that all business is contending 
} with actively changing conditions 
and the adjustments incident 
thereto, it is a most fitting time for 

ithe photographic portrait-making 
profession to arouse itself to the urgent need of 
better business co-operation. 

Although we have our national and amalga- 
mated associations, the benefits derived from 
them are largely educational. We-need also 
organizations the purpose of which should be 
to further the interests of the profession in a 
business-way. Everywhere there are manu- 
facturers’ associations, business men’s associa- 
tions, employers’ associations for this purpose; 
and employees of nearly every industry are or- 
ganized for the purposes of improving their work- 
ing-conditions and for obtaining a minimum-pay 
for their work. For the same reasons profes- 
sional men, owners, and managers of photo- 
graphic businesses should have their local asso- 
ciations. The need of business co-operation is 
self-evident. 

I shall make no attempt to enumerate the 
many benefits to be derived from local associa- 
tions; but in every community where they do 
not exist they should be formed immediately, 
and the moving spirit should be one of good fel- 
lowship, co-operation and mutual help. The 
question of a minimum price, based on costs at 
which portrait-photographs should be sold, would 
be a subject which could properly be brought 
before such organizations. 

I do not believe in hampering healthy business- 


competition; but I do believe—and I think the 
profession will agree with me—that there should 
be a minimum price, based on costs, at which 
portrait-photographs should be sold. 

To charge a certain price—based on costs— 
per square inch per dozen prints, would be a 
business-like way of solving this question. If 
for individual pictures a minimum price were 
charged of 25 cents per square inch per dozen 
prints for 4 x 6’s and larger sizes, then the mini- 
mum price per dozen for 4 x 6’s would be exactly 
$6.00; for 5 x 8’s, $10.00; for 6 x 8’s, $12.00; 
for 6 x 10’s, $15.00; for 8 x 10’s, $20,00; for 
10 x 14’s, $35.00, etc. The charge for prints 
smaller than 4 x 6’s should increase somewhat as 
the size decreases. For instance, as a 3 x 4 
print is one-half the size of a 4 x 6, the price per 
square inch should increase one-half of 25 cents 
or to 3714 cents, making the minimum price per 
dozen $4.50. If so small a size as a 2 x 3 is made, 
the price should increase over the 3 x 4 rate to 
not less than $3.25 per dozen. A liberal discount 
—say 50% —should be allowed on _ passport 
prints, postcards, and similar work on which no 
proof is shown. Minimum prices once deter- 
mined, a rate-card could be compiled and sup- 
plied which would obviate any possible confu- 
sion. 

The charge to make group-pictures should in- 
crease over the price for individual pictures for 
4 x 6’s say, 25 cents per print for each additional 
person more than one, for twelve or more pic- 
tures, with an increased charge per person for 
larger and a decreased charge for smaller sizes. 
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The price for less than dozen-lots should be, 
for one picture, one-third of the dozen-price, 
with one-twelfth of the dozen-price added for 
each additional print wanted up to one-half 
dozen, and with one twenty-fourth of the dozen- 
price added for each print over six up to twelve, 
with the result that the price for three pictures 
would be one-half the dozen-price, and for six 
pictures three-fourths of the dozen-price, and 
with the final result that twelve pictures on this 
basis would amount to exactly the dozen-price. 

Duplicates: If you have made so good a pic- 
ture that duplicates are wanted, they should be 
charged for in dozen lots at the regular dozen- 
price prevailing at the time. If only a part of 
a dozen are wanted, the first print should be 
charged for at one-sixth of the dozen-price with 
one-twelfth of the dozen-price added for each 
additional print wanted up to eight, and one- 
sixteenth of the dozen-price added for the rest 
up to twelve, with the result that a full dozen 
figured on this basis would amount to exactly 
the dozen-price. 

This whole plan of charging should be for un- 
mounted prints. At the time of delivery, an 


effort should be made to sell as many suitable 
frames for them as possible, and for the rest of 
the order, the most suitable folders for those 
particular prints should be sold at cost plus over- 
head. For if the customer is given to under- 
stand that only a small charge will be made for 
folders, the chances are improved for selling 
higher-priced pictures. 

The charge for retouching extra negatives 
could also be figured on the square-inch basis, 
depending on the size of the print or negative, 
with an extra charge per person for group-pic- 
tures. At 5 cents per square inch for retouching 
extra negatives, the charge for single heads for 
4 x 6’s would be, virtually, $1.25. 

I do not maintain that the figures I have used 
to illustrate with should necessarily be adhered 
to; but I have proposed herein an easily under- 
stood and workable plan. It is a business-like 
and scientific method of arriving at prices. 

The successful application of this plan, of 
necessity, requires genuine co-operation through 
local associations, where would be obtained an 
interchange of ideas and the benefits of just 
and helpful criticism. 


Equipment for Color-Photography 


ROBERT M. FANSTONE 


ANY beginners color-photog- 
44 raphy are inclined to pay too little 
attention to features desirable in 

4] their apparatus, and though the 
=3} manufacturers of the materials used 
for various methods frequently state that any 
ordinary camera may be used, the process itself 
will be facilitated, and success assured if the 
photographer carefully examines his apparatus, 
with a view to its modification, if this is needed, 
according to the peculiarities of the particular 
process that he intends to work. I hope, by stat- 
ing what is desirable in the way of apparatus, 
to forewarn the beginner against possible pitfalls, 
and also to assist the advanced worker who is 
not getting results as good as he desires. 

With regard to the camera itself, I have found 
nothing so suitable as the ordinary view-outfit, 
and its most desirable feature is rigidity. Ex- 
posures for color-photography, even under the 
most favorable conditions, are long, and if the 
outfit is not perfectly firm when set up, trouble 
on this score is likely to occur. I have found 
that a camera that has never given any trouble 


when employed for ordinary out-of-door work, 
gave badly blurred negatives when used for color- 
work in the deep shadow of the woodland, when 
the exposures were very long. Though most 
generally found upon the modern view-camera, 
the swing-back and front is a great help in color- 
work by reason of the fact that they facilitate 
focusing without stopping down. The value of 
this will be seen later. 

The hand-camera, even when supported on a 
tripod, leaves much to be desired in the matter 
of rigidity, and considering that with all the 
modern color-processes the best result is obtained 
only with a full exposure, this is hardly in its 
favor. Of course, I do not mean to infer that 
good results cannot be obtained with any but a 
view-camera, but merely as experience has shown 
me to indicate what is best. Snapshot-exposures, 
with the camera held in the hand are impossible 
except under the most favorable conditions. 

A shutter is not to be regarded as essential, 
and may even give trouble from vibration, if 
the exposures are very long. I always use the 
lens-cap when the exposure, as it often does, 
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runs into twelve seconds, or more, and find that 
this is superior for long periods to the best of 
shutters. In ‘the case of roller-blind shutters, 
operated by a pneumatic release, reliance cannot 
be placed on the instrument remaining open for 
a long period at “bulb,” and if used at “time,” 
trouble is apt to arise from vibration when pull- 
ing down the blind, to start the exposure; hence 
my preference for the cap. 

While on the subject, it is perhaps as well to 
point out that the rigidity of the tripod should 
not be overlooked. 

One of the most important points that should 
engage the attention of the color-photographer 
is, that his plateholders should be suitable for 
the requirements of the particular process that 
he is working; but I have known many who have 
overlooked this altogether. Both the Auto- 
chrome and Paget processes differ very consid- 
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erably in their requirements in the matter of 
plateholders. With the former process, owing 
to the extreme delicacy of the surface of the plate 
—which is exposed glass-side towards the lens— 
no pressure of springs, or the separating plate of 
the double plateholders, may be permitted, or 
an abrasion of the film is certain to result. On 
the other hand, when working the Paget process, 
it is not only most important that there should 
be springs on the plateholder, but also that they 
do their work effectually, in bringing the negative 
plate into perfect and entirely uniform contact 
with the taking screen, in order that a perfect 
dot formation may be obtained. Neglect of 
this, which allows of uneven contact between 
plate and screen, produces a transparency that 
is color-correct in portions only, and those working 
the process should pay every attention to this 
matter which is one upon which the success of the 
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whole process mainly depends. I prefer, for both 
Autochrome and Paget color-work, double book- 
form plateholders or the American block-form 
holder, in preference to the single metal pattern, 
by reason of the fact the double plateholder al- 
lows ample room for the plate. I have used the 
single metal-slides for the Autochrome process, 
taking great care to prevent abrasions of the plate 
: from the back of the slide. This must be quite 
t free of dents, etc. The single metal-slide is not, 
however, so well adapted for the Paget process, 
as it is difficult to get the two plates into the 
space only intended for one, unless the screen 
and plate are upon the specially thin glass issued 
by the makers for these slides, but even then 
there is some doubt about obtaining perfect con- 
tact. 'When carrying Autochromes in double 
plateholders, I take out the metal-separators 
and springs and load each plateholder with two 
plates, using the special cards issued by the 
makers for this purpose, as separators. For the 
Paget process I use one plate in each plateholder, 
owing to the fact that if two exposures were 
loaded into each plateholder, the four plates 
would make a very tight fit when the springs 
are in position, and these would either tend to 
crack the plates, or to force the plateholder apart 
at the middle. I insert the screen and plate in 
the plateholder, taking note which shutter must 
be drawn for the exposure; upon the back of the 
plate is laid a piece of dead black card, and on 
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this the springs; the plateholder is then gently 
closed, the springs forcing the plates into even 
contact. Speaking of springs reminds me to 
mention that the single central spring fitted to 
the center of the metal holder divisions, is totally 
inadequate; my own are made from old pieces of 
clock-spring, covered with black velvet, in order 
to prevent their scratching. They are about 
two inches less in length than the width of the 
plate for a 434 x 614, are bent into a slightly 
concave shape, and placed in position in the slide 
with the ends resting upon the car-separator. 
They should be about two inches from the top 
and bottom of the plate. These springs should 
not be too strong. On one occasion, I unthink- 
ingly used a couple of springs from the back 
of an old 3144 x 444 printing frame; they forced 
the holder apart at the middle, and apart from 
fogging the particular plate, warped the holder 
very badly. 

It is, perhaps, almost superfluous to add that 
everything inside the camera and plateholder 
should be perfectly dead black. This is far more 
important in color-work than in the ordinary 
branches of photography, since reflected light or 
halation may cause degradation” of color in the 
finished result. 

That the lens is fully color-corrected is of pri- 
mary importance for all color-photography, and 
for this reason experience teaches me to favor one 
of the modern anastigmats in preference to one of 
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the older R.R. pattern, since these may not be 
so carefully corrected of chromatic aberration. 
Another great advantage offered by the anastig- 
mat is, that it will cover the plate sharply to the 
margins without stopping down, which may be 
necessary with an R.R. or other lens not having 
a flat field. Stopping down is to be avoided 
as much as possible, as this in practice tends to 
produce results that are devoid of the more subtle 
gradations. I am inclined for this reason to 
recommend a lens of fairly short focus for the 
plate in use, owing to the ease with which a sub- 
ject in different planes may be focused sharply 
at a large aperture. If, however, the photog- 
rapher does not possess an anastigmat, an R.R. 
or good large-aperture portrait-lens will serve. 
An important point is that the glasses of the lens 
itself must be free of any trace of discoloration. 
It sometimes happens that through the decay 
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of the cementing compound, by reason of damp, 
improper storage, or other cause, the glasses of 
some lenses have a decidedly yellow or brown 
tint, which may upset the carefully adjusted lens- 
filter. I was asked once why a certain amateur 
photographer’s color-transparencies lacked the 
brilliant colors that the process was capable of 
producing, and had instead a brownish tint. 
After some investigation, the cause was traced to 
the fact that the lens was a very old and discol- 
ored instrument; indeed, sufficiently so to form 
quite a serviceable yellow filter, for orthochro- 
matic plates. What has been said in this con- 
nection may be taken as applicable to all 
color-processes, especially to’ the Autochrome, 
and Paget, and perhaps in a slightly lesser degree 
to the making of color-sensation negatives, for 
three-color work. Lenses should never be 
stopped down below F/16. 
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We have heard little of color-photography with 
a telephoto lens, and I must confess to having 
little experience with it, but in the classes of work 
for which it is designed I can imagine no more 
valuable tool than one of the large-aperture 
telephoto lenses with a relatively short back focus 
such as the Telecentric or Adon. The older 
telephoto lenses are not so well suited for color- 
work, by reason of the fact that they work at a 
small aperture; and their definition, upon which 
much of the success of the picture depends, is 
very poor. 

The soft-focus lens, owing to the reason that its 
particular feature is obtained by partial color- 
correction, is hardly a suitable tool for color- 
photography, but it is to be hoped that with 
the advance of the latter a lens of this type 
may be devised to give us some of the pictorial 
advantages that it now offers for monotone work. 

Of course, only filters suited to the process, 
as issued by its manufacturer, should be em- 
ployed. I have found that sometimes these 
vary in color, but this will not affect their work, 
as they are carefully tested before sending out. 
Preferably, they should be mounted in optically 
flat glass, and every care taken of them. Ex- 
perience teaches me that the best place for the 
filter is between the components of the lens, or if 
fitted in a cell, slipped over the back combina- 
tion. There is a reason for this latter course. 
If the lens has not been perfectly color-corrected, 
the filter may prevent any ill-effects from this, 
but if it were fitted to the front of the lens, such 
would not be possible. It is most important 
that no light is allowed to reach the plate, except 
through the filter, such as would happen if the 
latter fitted loosely, and this is one objection to 
the plan of using a thin circle of gelatine between 
the components of the lens, as it is almost im- 
possible to obtain a perfect fit, and white, or other 
light reaching the plate other than through the 
filter causes the color-photograph to be of a blue, 
or violet tint. When using unmounted gela- 
tine filters, I make a practice of cementing each 
between two circular pieces of thin black card- 
board, with the centers removed, leaving about 
an eighth of an inch all round to act as a cell, 


the outer circumference of the cell fitting quite 
tightly into the lens mount. This also saves 
spoiling the filter through handling the gelatine- 
surface with hot or damp fingers, which is 
frequently done. For the Autochrome process 
a special screen-holder is supplied to fit on the 
inside of the camera, which should always be 
used when the camera will permit. With the 
view-camera there is always room on the inside 
of the front for this, but the compact folding 
pocket-camera does not always permit of this 
procedure. The solution of the difficulty lies 
in having the filter mounted in a well-fitting 
cell, to slip over the back combination of the 
lens. 

An exposure-meter is of great importance if 
waste is to be avoided and the production of 
perfect results is to be the rule, and not the 
exception. I recommend a meter that makes 
an actual light-test, in preference to one of the 
published tables, or calculating-devices working 
upon a system of scales to be mentally adjusted 
by the photographer. Special colorplate-meters 
may be obtained, but there is really no need of 
these, though the Watkins Company supplies an 
interchangeable color-dial for their Bee meter. 
This is a great help, and simplifies matters con- 
siderably. 

Of our old friend, much abused and _ ill- 
esteemed, that most of us still cling to—the 
darkroom lamp, though it may be fitted with a 
‘safe light,”—I would point out that no light is 
“safe” for colorplates, and the lamp should be 
simply used as a means of seeing what is wanted 
in the room, and in aiding the photographer's 
sense of touch, and not for the purpose of peering 
at the developing-plate in its early stages. I use 
several thicknesses of the safe-light paper issued 
by the makers of the particular plates that I 
happen to be working, cemented between two 
pieces of plain glass with a solution of Canada 
balsam, and bound up with lanternslide-binding- 
strips. This fits into the darkroom lamp in 
place of the usual screen. It is to be noted that 
for powerful illuminants a greater number of 
sheets must be used than may with safety be 
employed with a candle.—The British Journal. 
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Photographing Children 
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SHAVE you ever gone out to make 

home-portraits and found that the 
(| subject was a fidgety little child 
that just wouldn’t hold still long 
enough for you to make a normally 
exposed plate—and, then, to make matters 
worse, the conditions of light were poor and 
probably you had dark walls with which to con- 
tend? Did you feel like giving it up or perhaps 
postponing the appointment until you could 
come prepared with an artificial light of some 
kind? 

In many cases, this might mean a loss of busi- 
ness to the professional photographer; as for the 
advanced amateur—well, he is not willing to be 
defeated so easily, either; so let us decide to 
overcome whatever obstacles we can and to 
make the best possible pictures in the circum- 
stances. And this is the way we go about it. 
First, we must use a fast plate or film. Then we 
must get the most out of our light—let us say 


that we are using an ordinary window. We 
remove any curtains or shades that interfere, 
and see to it that we do not block up the window 
in this case, for we need every bit of light that we 
can get. We place the subject where the light 
is strongest, and are careful to light up the whole 
face, at the same time guarding against heavy 
shadows. We are also careful to illuminate the 
hair and outline of the figure to give it proper 
relief. With the reflector we flatten out the 
lighting, somewhat, which at first seems contrary 
to all rules; but you will soon see that there is 
method in this procedure. 

Now we proceed to focus—this is an important 
point. We are going to use the lens wide open— 
let us assume that we are using a high-grade lens, 
one that works at F/4.5. We focus only on the 
important points and let the less important things 
go. That is, we will not be so particular about 
drapery, general surroundings and background. 
We always focus on three points, the face—prin- 
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cipally the eyes—the shoulders and the hands, 
or in the case of a full-length of a child, we must 
be sure to get the little legs and feet in sharp 
focus for they are among the most important 
features in a child’s portrait. Objects that do 
not mean anything to the picture we must throw 
into shadow or, better still, eliminate them, if 
possible. 

Now we are ready to make the exposures. As 
working media we have a fast plate, a rather flat 
lighting and the sharpest possible focus with a 
wide-open diaphragm. We agree that it is ab- 


solutely necessary to make snapshots so that 
we proceed to make the exposures with the short- 
est squeeze that we can give the bulb. So much 
for the exposures. 
depart. 

We know that our plates are somewhat under- 
exposed; but they have a flat, even lighting so 


We pack our equipment and 


“HERE COMES DADDY!” WILSON TODD 


that we can develop for contrast. We also 
realize that we cannot carry development as far 
as we could had the exposures been normal, so 
that we stop when there is sufficient detail in the 
shadows. After washing and fixing the nega- 
tives we examine them and are amazed to note 
how our flat lighting has rounded out the sub- 
ject; but the negatives are rather thin so that 
we intensify them to the proper density. 

As a result of the method of procedure that we 
have just followed, we have a negative that will 
make an attractive set of proofs, for we have 
eliminated virtually all motion and yet obtained 
negatives of good printing quality. We have 
caught the attractive child-expressions that come 
and go, the smiles that are only a moment long, 
and the natural poses that a child assumes un- 
consciously, which, ever-changing, are impossible 
to record with a prolonged exposure. 
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A Photographic Gambol 


L. B. FLINT 


NDER the above title, three photo- 

| graphs are herewith submitted, two 
ti: of them illustrative of the antics 
bei) and surprises which invariably gar- 

=| nish the endeavors of the photo- 
graphic neophyte and are not to be accepted as 
evidence of any preconceived effort or knowledge 
to which the writer may lay claim. 

Having recently acquired a small camera, Ica 
Cupido, equipped with Zeiss Tessar Ic, F. = 
120 mm., it seems but natural that the next step 
in the line of progress, was to ascertain if the 
thing would really do what the man who sold it 
averred—to wit, make a picture. Accordingly, 
on the following morning, favored with the 
brightest of sunshine, haste was made to put 
the apparatus to the test, without regard to ar- 
tistic value of the theme selected, which happened 
to be a large silver spruce-tree of unusual beauty 


and symmetry, close to the driveway that led 
to the garage. The equipment referred to also 
included a Zeiss Ducar Filter C/12. 

As the subject selected offered a considerable 
range in the gradations in the greens, it was de- 
cided to make two. exposures, one with and the 
other without the Ducar filter; in each case 
employing double-coated orthochromatic plates. 

After developing and fixing, the first surprise 
came, when, after the plates had been allowed 
to soak in the washing-sink for about an hour, it 
was found that the upper film of one of them had 
separated from the lower one and was curled up 
in another corner by itself. 

Further investigation disclosed a faint image 
remaining on the lower film which still adhered 
to the plate. Efforts to develop this image by 
intensification and sepia-toning were unavailing. 

On examination, the top film was found to be 
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in good condition, whereupon an old plate, size 
12 = 16.5 cm., was stripped, the film carefully 
floated upon it and allowed to dry horizontally. 
When dry, it had firmly attached itself to the 
plate, but altered its dimensions—having 
stretched from 6.5 = 9 cm. to 8.2 = 11.4 em., 
without any appreciable evidence of distortion, 
from 58.5 to 93.48 cm. Thus we have at hand 
a method of enlarging not advocated in books. 
In attempting to explain the conditions which 


instead of at ten multiple and an underexposed 
forced print, tell the whole story. 

Picture No. 3 is a normally exposed and nor- 
mally developed print, made from the same plate 
as the “Summer-Blizzard.”” From the forego- 
ing, it appears to be quite feasible to produce 
passably good winter-scenes in summer, without 
the annoyance of having one’s fingers and toes 
frost-nipped during the operation. 

In conclusion, the following data may be of in- 


FIGURE 2 


caused the upper film to separate from the lower 
one, the writer suggests that the action may have 
been due to the fact that the temperatures of 
the darkroom, developer and fixing-bath were 
abnormally high and that the fixing-bath con- 
tained no chrome alum. Yet, in the case of the 
other plate—which was developed at the same 
time and under the same conditions—the film 
remained intact, even the usual frilling urider 
such conditions not being manifest. Our narra- 
tive thus far refers to the plate, designated as 
No. 1, exposed without the Ducar filter. 
Attention is now invited to the other, No. 2, 
to which we may, for lack of a better name, give 
the title, Summer-Blizzard.” Overcorrec- 
tion resulting from the use of a Ducar filter com- 
bined with orthochromatic plates, overexposure, 
from an error in calculating the filter at twenty 


FIGURE 3 


terest: Camera: Ica Cupido, 6.5 + 9 em.; lens: 
Zeiss Tessar, Ic, 1 : 4.5, F = 120 cm.; filter: 
Zeiss Ducar, C/12; plate: Hammer Orthochro- 
matic Double-Coated; exposure: September 14, 
1919, 11 a.m., bright sunlight, determined with 
Heyde Actino-photometer = 138, No. 1, without 
filter, at F. 12, 1/10 second, No. 2, with Ducar 
filter, F. 12, 2 seconds; developer: Pyro (East- 
man tube), temperature 72° F.;  fixing-bath: 
Acid Hypo, temperature, 72° F.; paper: Cyko 
Studio Contrast, No. 6; exposure: 4-60 Watt 
Mazda lamps at 10 inches, No. 1, 15 seconds. 
No. 2, 51% seconds, No. 3, 45 seconds; developer: 
Cyko H-M tube, with 6 oz. water, temperature, 
65° F.; development: No. 1, 50 seconds, No. 2, 
2 minutes (forced), No. 3, 45 seconds; fixing- 
bath: Cramer’s excellent Meta-Chrome-Hypo, 
temperature, 65° F. 
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At-Home Lantern-Screens 


Se AUCH of the success of lantern-pro- 
e 

fe jection depends upon the screen. 
C/A fl It is often called the “sheet,” and 


in makeshift shows it often is ac- 


=3 tually a sheet, of which the proper 
A bed-sheet, be it 
remarked, is a most unsuitable screen for pro- 


use is the domestic one. 


jection, for several reasons. For instance, there 
is the difficulty of getting it flat without injury, 
and there is the loss of light which its lack of 
capacity entails. 

To obtain a bright picture, it is necessary either 
to have a very powerful light, which will allow 
us to be wasteful of illumination in other direc- 
tions; or else, as is more often the case, to use 
the best light one can, which may not leave any 
margin, and to take care that the most is made 
of it. This means that the screen must be as 
opaque and as reflective, in a diffused sense, as 
it can be got. It is only necessary to look 
behind an ordinary sheet when a lantern-picture 
is being thrown upon it, to see how much of the 
light is coming through: and all that is clear 
waste. It will often be found that the picture 
seems nearly as bright at the back as at the 
front, showing that about half the light is get- 
ting through. There must inevitably be some 
loss; for the most perfect screen will not reflect 
all the light it receives, but it certainly ought 
to be kept to a minimum. 

The surface given by good whitewash or white 
distemper is one of the best, and if there is a 
smoothly plastered patch of wall which can be 
treated in that way, we have a permanent screen 
of the most efficient sort. Failing that, a sheet 
may be stretched on a frame and covered 
smoothly with white paper. Stout cartridge- 
paper is best, and can be bought of a consider- 
able width of a dealer in artists’ materials. 

The method which is generally advised is to 
use the white paper as the surface on which to 
project, either as it is, or after giving it a coat 
of distemper; but our own preference is to use 
the paper as a backing, applying the distemper 
to the fabric, and projecting the image upon that. 
If the fabric is stretched on a frame, the paper 
liberally pasted and left till limp, applied to the 
fabric and smoothed down, and the distemper 
then applied to the other side of the fabric, there 
will be no trouble from the moisture of the dis- 
temper affecting the pasting of the paper, and 
when the screen is dry it will be quite dead 
smooth and opaque. 

Glossiness in a screen is a mistake. 
specular and not diffused reflection. 


It gives 
For very 


small pictures, paper or card screens can be 
used, and it will then be found that the matte 
surface of thick, white blotting-paper gives a 
much better picture than the glazed surface of 
card. For the projection of slides in color (not 
colored slides) a small picture should always 
be arranged, so as to give brilliance to the colors, 
and the blotting-paper surface is good for these. 

The demand for very highly reflecting surfaces 
for projections in color, kinematography, etc., 
has led to the introduction of screens having a 
metallic preparation on their face. These may 
be necessary in certain cases, but they hardly 
concern the home-lanternist. 

A screen that is permanently stretched on a 
frame, if it is of any size, is cumbersome, and in 
the way when not in use. One that can be rolled 
up offers distinct advantage in this respect, as 
well as being more easily kept clean. On the 
other hand, rolled-up screens, except when quite 
new, invariably curl at the edges, and it is un- 
wise to project upon them a picture which is so 
wide as to approach within six or eight inches 
of either vertical edge. A good way to deal 
with this, is to arrange the screen so that a pair 
of dark curtains can be hung up, one on each 
side, completely covering the edges so far as they 
are not flat with the rest of the screen. 

Mere size in a lantern-picture is always to be 
deprecated as an object: and the dimensions of 
the projected image should never be determined 
by the capacity of the outfit, except as far as this 
imposes a limit, but by the average distance of 
the spectators from the screen. In an ordinary 
room at home, an eight- or ten-foot picture is 
offensively large. One cannot get far enough 
from it to see the picture properly as a whole, 
and much of the image will seem coarse and 
empty. For the same reason, it is well to keep 
the seats well away from the screen. 

The width of screen necessary in any case is 
easily found by a simple calculation. The dis- 
tance of the lantern from the screen in feet, 
multiplied by three, and divided by the focus of 
the lens in inches, gives the width of the picture 
in feet. Put another way, we may say that to 
give a picture of any definite width, we multiply 
that width in feet by the focus of the lantern-lens 
in inches, and divide by three, to get the distance 
of the lantern in feet. Or, we multiply the 
distance of the lantern in feet by three and divide 
it by the width of the picture in feet, to obtain 
the focus of the lantern-lens, which is necessary 
in any particular case. 

Lanternist, in The Amateur Photographer. 
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GOOD FRIENDS 
ALFRED W. CUTTING 
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TO A LONE FIR 
ALEXANDER DAWES DU BOIS 


O stately, stalwart, wind-tried tree— 
Canst thou find tongue to answer me— 
How keep’st thy shaft so arrow straight, 
Undaunted by the gale, or weight 

Of winter-snows? O fir sublime, 

What guides thee in thy heavenward climb? 


Lone sentinel of the fire-swept slope, 

Hast thou the gift of love, or hope, 

That thus doth point thee toward the sky, 
Whilst all thy lowly brothers die? 

Behold their plight about thy feet! 

Did they not strive against the heat? 


Scarred chieftain ot the storm-lashed hills, 
Proud bearer of thine untold ills, 

How fearlessly thy silent form 

Stands, heedless of the darkening storm! 
Hast thou the dauntlessness to hold 

That every cloud is lined with gold? 
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EDITORIAL 


Schools of Photography 
COMMENDABLE feature of the recon- 


struction-work is the activity shown by 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education in 
preparing disabled ex-service men to earn their 
living. Men who have served their country, in 
any branch of the service, and have been hon- 
orably discharged, but who are either physically 
unable to resume their former vocations, or 
unable to find employment, at all, may receive 
free vocational training that should fit them for 
a profession of a lucrative and congenial char- 
acter. Thus, men who have a predilection for 
photography, with a fair degree of experience, 
may receive a course of preparation or training 
in the practice of that profession. To this end, 
they are sent to schools of photography where, 
at the Government’s expense, they may receive 
practical instruction which will enable them to 
go out into the world and earn a comfortable 
living. Of course, it is evident that the amount 
of success won by the erstwhile Government pro- 
tégé must depend upon the ability and zeal he 
brings to his task. If his training has been 
practical, sound, and of the kind to meet mod- 
ern requirements, and if, in addition, he is physi- 
cally fit and personally acceptable, he should 
have no difficulty to obtain employment in a 
professional portrait-studio, a photo-engraving 
establishment or a publishing-house, where his 
services will be welcome according to the work 
in which he excels; although, it may happen that 
he must accept whatever opening is available, 
and await an opportunity to better himself. The 
main thing after all, is an opportunity to pre- 
pare himself, in the shortest possible time, to 
become a first-class worker in whatever branch 
of photography he may decide to engage, and 
which will enable him to make a living. 
Fortunately, there are several institutions in 
the United States that prepare and _ train 
students for a professional career, and which 
have proved their worth by years of success- 
ful activity. Being situated—three in New 


York and one in Illinois—east of the Missis- 
sippi River, these photographic schools meet 
eminently the convenience of the eastern popu- 
lation of this extensive country. The West, as 
far as the Pacific Coast, is provided with uni- 
versities and other institutions of learning; but 


an institute devoted exclusively to practical in- 
struction in photography, in all its branches, it 
cannot claim. To be sure, almost every Ameri- 
can university and technical institute supplies a 
course in photographic science; but practice with 
ordinary apparatus for indoor or outdoor re- 
quirements is not included. That is to say, a 
student may acquire a sound knowledge of the 
optics and chemistry of photography; yet he 
might not learn how to photograph successfully 
machinery, a home, accident or social affair. 

The need of first-class schools of photographic 
instruction, particularly in the extreme West, 
seems to be felt by the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, which desires to send deserv- 
ing ex-service men with a photographic bent to 
such an institute in California, the Middle West 
and elsewhere—according to the convenience of 
the men under consideration. The Department 
naturally feels that it ought not to be restricted 
to the use of institutions which, though admi- 
rable, may not meet geographical exigencies. 

Here, thenyis an opportunity for the establish- 
ment of several thoroughly efficient institutes of 
photography, in addition to those that already 
exist. Persons who are interested in sucha 
laudable project, should bear in mind that it 
demands the exercise of high standards of tech- 
nical knowledge, executive ability and business- 
ethics. The institution must be provided with 
all necessary apparatus and accessories, as well 
as opportunities for adequate practice. A school 
of photography that combines these requisites, 
in an eminent degree, will command universal 
respect and confidence. At this writing we are 
informed that a school of photography is to be 
established at the Naval Air-Station, Anacostia, 
D.C., and is to be opened in January. The cur- 
riculum will include theory, aérial and ground 
photography, and laboratory-work. In the new 
personnel-bill, provisions have been made to 
establish the ratings of Chief Photographer and 
photographers of the first, second and third class. 
Upon the completion of the course, they will be 
assigned wherever photographers are required. 
Unfortunately for disabled ex-service men, this 
new school is intended only for men going into 
active service, the former making the most of 
existing means of preparation. Here, then, is 
the need of a special school of photography. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi- 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

per and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. ‘~ 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Architectural Subjects 
Closed October 31, 1919 


First Prize: E. M. Pratt. 
Second Prize: Nathaniel E. Brooks. 
Third Prize: E. Radeker Stancliff. 


Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell, Henry Boak, 
Winn W. Davidson, William S. Davis, Maude Lee 
Eldridge, Dr. B. Edwin Erikson, George W. French, 
Thomas W. Graddock, Dr. John Inglis Habben, Olaf 
M. Johnsen, William D. Kelly, Rev. Leon M. Linden, 
Irving S. Lovegrove, Emmett L. Miller, Joseph B. 
Morse, Jr., Licdo Carlos F. de Moya, Alexander Mur- 
ray, Louis R. Murray, George S. Nalle, Charles 
O’Brien, Jr., Dr. Pardoe, J. Herbert Saunders, Edward 
H. Smith, Herbert D. Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, James 
Thomson, C. B. Weed, Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“Twilight-Pictures.” Closes January 31. 
“*Still-Life.” Closes February 28. 
“*Nature-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
“*Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May $1. 
“‘Speed-Pictures.” Closes June 30. 
“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 
“*Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Qutdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
** Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”’ Closes November 30. 
‘*Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


This prize-cup is one that any camerist may be 
proud to win, as it is bestowed only on those who 
merit it by consistent technical and artistic effort. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


SUN-FLECKED COLUMNS E. M. PRATT 


Early-Morning Photography 


Ir seems strange that so few photographers, in pro- 
portion to the large number of amateurs, everywhere, 
realize the advantages of early-morning photography. 
By “‘early” one means before the mists, and sometimes 
fog, have cleared away. We have been told about the 
“early bird” from childhood, but particularly is the 
maxim true of the early photographer. He stands a 
far better chance to get pictures than the mid-day 
man, and he even has advantages over the evening- 
worker; for towards the close of day the light is not so 
actinic, and it is more difficult, generally speaking, to 
determine the correct exposure. 

Most of our glorious hot summer-days, when so many 
are on holiday and their time is their own, are begun 
with a mist or ground-fog. And this is where the man 
with his little fixed-focus camera can stand side by side 
with the worker with a large-aperture focusing-model; 
for Nature will do for him what his little camera cannot 
do, if he will only get out in the morning. Why should 
it be so hard to get up and out if we have our hobby at 


heart? Swimming is a hobby to many, and any 
summer-morning, if we stroll by the sea, river, or lake 
at six o'clock, we can see many ‘indulging their favorite 
pastime and getting lots of fun out of it, too. 

We are told so often, “It’s nice to get up in the morn- 
ing, but nicer to stay in bed”; and each time the 
speaker expects us to laugh and agree. But this is only 
true until we are out. Once we are out, and feel the 
cool, pure, fresh morning air strike our face and form, 
and we inhale it, there is that feeling of sweetness and 
freshness about it all that we wonder how we could let 
such a precious time—the most precious in all the day— 
pass by without taking advantage of it. 

When one lives by a river, particularly when that 
river runs through a large and smoky city, the foggy 
morning is a real godsend. A few years ago, before 
being the owner of a camera and of pictorial ambitions, 
the fog-horn was to me a most doleful sound: it always 
made me think of funerals. But now, when wakened 
in the night by this screecher, it seems to shout 
“Pictures! Pictures!” One dozes off again with the 
full determination to be out early; but on more than 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


one occasion on such a morning I have worked around 
the docks as late as eleven o'clock, and still the far 
shore of the river, with its ugly factories and chimneys, 
was hidden by the veil of fog, which gradually lifted 
as the sun rose still higher. 

When ships in the river are photographed under such 
conditions, there is nothing to indicate that they are 
not on the open sea. And with this kind of work, at 
this time of year, the exposures are so short that the 
fixed-focus camera is equal to any. Even in making 
photographs back in the town, the little camera can 

put on a support of some sort and a short time- 
exposure given; and the same pictorial result is ob- 
tained, with a distance that is distant. 

Again, when on holiday, one is out for rest as well as 
for pleasure, and one does not wish to have to carry a 
tripod. At such times the camera can often be held on 
the back of a seat or on railings, low walls, and many 
other such places. It is also possible to give a bulb 
exposure—about a quarter of a second—in the hand, 
by leaning against something—a wall, fence, or tree— 
grasping the camera tightly against the chest, and 
holding the breath for just the time that the shutter is 


SECOND PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


NATHANIEL E. BROOKS 


open. The hand-camera worker will find that with a 
little practice, and by taking advantage in this way of 
any support that may be available—even of the 
flimsiest kind—he will be able to give much longer 
exposures than most would think possible, without any 
sign of movement being visible in the resulting prints. 
It is a good plan to make a few trials and find out for 
oneself just how far this is possible, as it varies with 
different individuals. 

I think there are many to whom our holidays are a 
problem. They do not like the crowds, dust, and heat 
of such days, with all the public means of conveyance 
more than crowded. And yet, when one has so few 
holidays, one does not like to stay at home. It has 
been my practice for many years on such occasions to 
have a light breakfast and to go out early, of course 
taking my camera, and sometimes the dog. By 
early I mean any time from four o'clock onwards. I 
return about 11 A.M. or so, just as the day is getting 
hot and the streets are getting crowded and dusty, 
sometimes with many exposed plates or films, and al- 
ways with a good appetite. Then follows the principal 
meal of the day and a well-earned rest. In the evening- 
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THIRD PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


THE COLUMNS 


cool of the day there is still time for an outing. A day 
spent in such fashion is restful, and yet gives one the 
sense of a day well spent and eminently worthwhile. 

To those who have not been in the woods in the 
early morning, I would say, go for a good stroll while 
the shadows of the trees are still much longer than the 
trees themselves; and you will be convinced of the 
charm and magic of the young day.—R. M. WELLER, in 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Storing Sensitive Papers 


Wirn the advent of dull, damp weather we would 
impress upon our friends the importance of providing 
for the proper storage of sensitive papers. Bromide 
and gaslight papers possess astonishing keeping-prop- 
erties if certain precautions are observed, declares 
Rajar, Limited. The careful stock-keeper who uses 
shelves and cupboards for the storage of sensitive 
papers should arrange for the papers to be placed on 
the lower shelves as near the floor as possible. It is 
asking for trouble to place them on a top shelf in a room 
lit by gas or warmed by a coke stove. The golden rule, 
to be observed, is to keep all sensitive papers well away 
from the products of combustion, in a cool, dry place. 

Dampness will also cause sensitive papers to deteri- 


E. RADEKER STANCLIFF 


orate rapidly, and in the case of bromide and gaslight 
papers, the emulsion may become locally de-sensitized. 
In some workrooms, a practice is made of exposing 
bromide prints and delaying development for a day 
or two; but this is a method which we do not recom- 
mend. We made some experiments in this direction, 
and found that bromide prints exposed one day and 
developed a few days later, did not give anything like 
such good results as usual, especially those that had pre- 
viously been stored ina damp place. The latent image 
appears to lose a large amount of the depth impressed 
upon it by light-action. With exposed plates and films 
this is not so apparent, excepting in damp storage. 

The term, “stale paper,” is often applied to paper 
that shows the characteristic discoloration of the edges, 
whereas the real reason is invariably, bad storage. Sen- 
sitized plates and papers should never be stored in a 
room where sulphide or hypo alum toning is done, or, 
indeed, anywhere near where sulphide fumes are likely 
to be present. 


A Spirited Interpretation 


Ar the Camera Club Show. “This,” explained the 
photo-pictorialist, “‘is a study of still life.”’ 

“Indeed!” said the visitor. ‘‘And where are the 
moonshiners?”’ 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


FRUIT 


Advanced Competition—Still-Life 
Closes February 28, 1920 


THERE is one distinct advantage to be found in still- 
life photography—the subject does not become restless, 
ask foolish questions or otherwise annoy the camerist. 
However, it is not the motionless character of the sub- 
ject alone that must be dealt with, but its color and 
artistic arrangement—in this lies the difficulty. At the 
outset, it will be well for every contestant to realize 
fully that successful still-life photography demands 
skill, invention and study. The very reason that there 
is usually ample time to make the picture should not 
lead the camerist into the habit of making several ex- 
posures and then, afterwards, selecting the best one 
for exhibition. The worker should make every effort 
to have his first exposure include the technical and 
artistic qualities that he knows are necessary in a good 
picture. 

The technical side of the subject under consideration 


JAMES V. DUNHAM 


should prove to be as attractive as the subject itself. 
In order to produce true values, it will be necessary to 
master the use of a suitable plate or film in connection 
with the proper ray-filter. The advent of the pan- 
chromatic plate has enabled the camerist to obtain 
marvelous results in monochrome. Of course, some 
subjects will require no special technical treatment; 
but others will test the camerist’s photographic skill 
to the uttermost. Virtually, every plate-manufact- 
urer and lens-maker issues, free of charge, a booklet on 
orthochromatic photography and contestants will do 
well to obtain copies before attempting still-life sub- 
jects that include much color. The example given, this 
month, was made with a panortho plate and a three- 
time ray-filter. For this very reason, Mr. Dunham has 
retained the bloom of the grapes and the markings on 
the apples and pear which could not be recorded on an 
ordinary plate. The matter of lighting is a study in 
itself. Some subjects cannot be made by flashlight; 
others require combined daylight and flashlight or gas 
and electric-light; and still others daylight only. The 
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background should receive particular attention as it is 
imperative that the eye should rest on the subject un- 
disturbed by distortion or incongruous accessories. It 
should be remembered that the surroundings must 
harmonize with the thought and subject. No matter 
how beautiful the idea may be, if an incongruous ac- 
cessory is introduced, the finished result is disappoint- 
ing—the spell is broken. 

For some unaccountable reason, the mere mention of 
still-life photography causes the average camerist to 
visualize a vase filled with flowers or a basket of fruit. 
The frontispiece, “Roses,” by Fannie T. Cassidy in 
this issue, and our example by Mr. Dunham are ex- 
ceptions. By that I mean that each worker has taken a 
hackneyed theme and produced a masterpiece. It does 
not fall to the lot of most of us to have sufficient skill 
to be able to do likewise. Hence, my suggestion to 
contestants is to avoid similar themes and strike out 
for themselves. It does not seem to occur to many that 
a pair of overalls, a dinner-pail and a box of tools 
might be made into a picture of artistic interest. The 
great trouble seems to be that the average camerist loses 
himself in a nebular maze of artistic aspirations, in- 
stead of staying on earth with the rest of us to portray 
that which is part of his life and our own. Virtually, 
the entire success of a still-life picture depends upon its 
artistic appeal. More often than not, it is the eleva- 
tion of something humble to the sublime that gives it 
the strongest interest. We may marvel at the artistic 
interpretation of this or that fancy of the artist; but 
the picture that arouses our emotions is the one that is 
nearest our daily lives. 

It should be evident that the hackneyed theme of 
flowers in a vase or an overturned basket of fruit will 
not be specially suited to this competition. However, 
despite the thousands of variations now so well known, 
there are cases where a camerist has actually hit upon 
an original treatment of this time-worn subject. If 
any participant is convinced that he has a flower- 
picture that is strikingly original, let him send it, by all 
means. Often, it is fully as creditable to evolve some- 
thing original out of threadbare material as it is to 
produce something entirely new. Six persons never see 
the same object in exactly the same manner. Hence, 
some enterprising camerist may see a vase filled with 
flowers in such a new and beautiful light, that we will 
all be amazed at our own lack of perception. 

Still-life subjects are legion. Think of the hundreds 
of things in your daily home- or business-life. There 
are infinite possibilities in the selection and portrayal 
of the tools used by the carpenter, plumber, painter 
and mason. Among professional men, writers, artists, 
physicians, musicians and sculptors use the “tools” of 
their trade just as truly and skilfully as the carpenter 
or the plumber. The goal to be attained is to arrange 
these various “tools” so that they “live, move and 
have their being” in a true, inspiring and beautiful 
visualized thought. 

Perhaps the greatest value of still-life photography 
to the camerist lies in the responsibility it imposes. By 
that I mean, that still-life subjects must first be grouped 
and otherwise arranged before they can be photo- 
graphed. The logical person to do this is the camerist 
himself, and by so doing—if he does it well—he is 
bound to improve his technical and artistic workman- 
ship. That this artistic grouping of inanimate objects is 
no small undertaking is not apparent until the worker 
makes the attempt. One of our prize-winning pictures 
was composed of a pistol, powderhorn, metal lantern 
and riding-coat. Let us suppose that the reader is 
given these four articles to arrange in a group so that 
the composite subject will tell a story, be properly 


lighted and attractive artistically. No doubt that 
many readers of Puoto-Era could accomplish this 
happy result rapidly and successfully; but I am free 
to confess that most of us would be compelled to devote 
considerable time to the problem. I can think of no 
more interesting avocation for the amateur photog- 
rapher than a study of the infinite possibilities which 
lie in still-life photography. As for the professional 
worker he should be better able to know and grasp the 
opportunities at hand. In one sense, there is less ex- 
cuse for technical and artistic failure in still-life pho- 
tography for the reason that there is usually ample 
time for the camerist to make all necessary prepara- 
tions before he exposes the plate. Often, a photog- 
rapher may be excused for some minor technical or 
artistic fault when he explains the circumstances that 
made a better picture impossible. But in the case of 
still-life photography, the element of personal danger, 
wind, rain, clouds, time of year and other unpropitious 
factors need not be considered very seriously. 

With the aid of a nitrogen-filled electric lamp and one 
or two diffusing-screens the camerist may test his skill 
at his own fireside. If electricity is not available a gas- 
lamp equipped with a Welsbach mantle may be used 
successfully. In the rare cases where neither electricity 
nor gas can be utilized, the camerist may resort to 
flashpowder. I cannot help emphasizing the great 
technical and artistic opportunities that are open to 
the intelligent worker in his own home. One or two 
evenings devoted to still-life photography will prove 
my point that few branches of photography are more 
fascinating or of greater benefit educationally. A good 
book on composition will help the camerist immensely 
to arrange his subjects to the best advantage. The 
charm of a still-life picture depends in a great measure 
upon the pleasing arrangement of the component parts 
of the subject. Roses are beautiful; but they may be so 
arranged in a vase that their beauty is overshadowed 
completely by poor composition and lighting. The 
camerist will find himself taxed to the utmost to avoid 
such pitfalls. In short, the attractiveness of any one 
part of the whole subject will not “put over” a badly 
composed picture. 

The camera-and-lens equipment for still-life pho- 
tography need not entail great expense. Virtually 
every box-form and folding roll-film camera may be 
fitted with a portrait-attachment which permits the 
worker to place the camera within a short distance of 
the subject. There are many plate-cameras that are 
fitted with double- or triple-extension bellows and these 
are specially adapted to still-life photography. How- 
ever, it should be clear that such equipments are not 
required, for witness the data of prize-winning and 
honorable mention still-life pictures. Again, it is the 
individual and not the camera that is largely responsible 
for success or failure. In using portrait-attachments on 
roll-film cameras it is well to follow the manufacturer’s 
instructions carefully as there is no groundglass to help 
the camerist compose the picture. Those who use 
plate-cameras or reflecting-cameras are enabled to 
work to better advantage, although it does not follow 
that the final result will surpass the work of the camerist 
less fortunately equipped. It is for each worker to use 
whatever outfit he may possess to the best of his ability. 

This competition is always a popular one, and we 
have no doubt but that even a greater number of con- 
testants will strive for a prize this year. The jury is 
eager to be hard put to select the winners and we hope 
that readers will respond with a will to make this 
competition even more interesting and helpful than the 
one a year ago. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


COMPETITION 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 334 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7%. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed October 31, 1919 


First Prize: Merritt L. Smith. 
Second Prize: F. H. Rogers. 
Honorable Mention: H. B. Kiefer, Ozank Nunome, 
C. J. Stallard. 


The Beginner and His New Outfit 


Ir has often been a matter of conjecture to me to 
determine what processes go on in the mind of a be- 
ginner as he gazes at his new outfit. It matters little 
whether he received the new equipment as a Christmas- 
present, birthday-gift or won it in a raffle. The fact 
remains that he has a new camera. What will he do 
with it? If, by chance, a developing and printing out- 
fit is included with the camera, the situation is com- 
plicated the more. Of course, he intends to make 
pictures with the new camera, you say—but will he? 
There are pictures and pictures; likewise, snapshots 
and snapshots; and, furthermore, records and records. 
The editors of PHoro-Era have made these terms clear, 
many times, and the beginner will do well to bear in 
mind the great difference that exists between them. 

Some beginners come naturally by their photo- 
graphic talents and others have photography thrust 
upon them. In the present article, I am addressing the 
beginner who has had photography thrust upon him 
by well-meaning relatives or friends. In rare cases, the 
recipient of a camera refuses flatly to use the gift 
personally and, either gives it away, or sees to it that 
it disappears. However, in most cases the “lucky 
man” decides to make the best of it and determines to 
please his friends—if not himself—by attempting to 
use the new camera. The first few uncertain pho- 
tographic steps will determine whether or not the 
recipient-beginner will make progress and enjoy his 
new hobby or lose interest and give it up. 

Very few of-us can become deeply interested in a 
subject about which we know little or nothing. Hence, 
the very first step for the beginner is to read—and read 
again—the instruction-book that accompanies the new 
camera. Then he should obtain at least one element- 
ary book on photography and read that thoroughly. 
This done, he is in a better position to re-read his in- 
struction-book and begin to use the camera. Even 
when he makes his first exposure, he should say to him- 
self, “I don’t know much about photography; but I 
do know that I'll do my best every time that I snap the 
shutter.” A little later, he should begin to study his 
subject and to reason things out something like this, 
‘Now, there’s a pretty bit of road; but I don’t think 
that the telephone-pole is any addition to the picture, 
nor is the dead tree at the left very attractive. Guess 
I'll walk along a little farther; perhaps, I’ll see some- 
thing better.” 

Should a developing-and-printing outfit be included 
in the beginner’s photo-equipment, he should lose no 
opportunity to find out why certain reactions occur in 
different solutions. In short, the more he knows of 
photography, the more he will enjoy it and the better 
pictures he will make. 

Let me give a word of caution to every beginner. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


In no circumstances, let relatives or friends discourage 
his best efforts, unsuccessful though they may be. If 
a beginner has done his best with the limited knowledge 
and equipment at his command, he is entitled to as 
much credit as the advanced worker. It is not fair to 
compare the initial efforts of a beginner with the 
finished work of a trained pictorialist. I know of one 
case in which an expensive camera was presented to 
one of my friends who had never made a picture in his 
life. His first results were not the best—neither were 
they the worst—pictures that I have seen, in the 
circumstances. Unfortunately, he overheard the fol- 
lowing remark by a friend: “Here I gave ten dollars 
toward the best camera we could get for Mr. T. and he 
can’t do as well with it as I can with my two-dollar one. 
It was a waste of money, I say!” The result of these 
remarks was an unpleasant coldness between Mr. T. 
and his friends, and a decision on his part to consign 
everything photographic to the heated hereafter. I 
have no doubt that Mr. T. would have mastered the 
camera, eventually, and made good pictures with it if his 
friends had been less unkind in their criticism of his 
maiden-efforts. 

It is the successful beginner who enjoys photography, 
and for this reason those who have made a gift of a 
camera should see to it that they offer intelligent 
encouragement, whenever possible. By that I do not 


AN OCTOBER-LANDSCAPE MERRITT L. SMITH 


mean that relatives and friends should praise that 
which is devoid of merit; but whenever there is an 
opportunity to commend some print or subject they 
should do so if they would give the full measure of their 
gift. The recipient will be stimulated to continue and 
thus make progress. As he learns more about photog- 
raphy and realizes that it is art and science combined, 
he will—if he possesses the required foresight—grasp 
the infinite practical and intellectual opportunities at 
hand. At the outset, the beginner should determine 
to consider photography something more than a pas- 
time. True, there is abundant pleasure to be found in 
photography; but it should be the pleasure and satis- 
faction that comes of accomplishment. 

The beginner who has had photography forced upon 
him and who has decided to make the best of it, and 
not to offend by apathy or negligence, should merit 
hearty support. Soon, he will feel that his attempts 
are leading towards success, and that increased energy 
will result in his becoming noticed by established 
workers whose company cannot fail to inspire him 
with a new interest in photography. A gift of a 
camera to a man who puts his heart and soul into 
mastering it, cannot fail to become a source of deep 
happiness to the recipient and much gratification to 
the giver. 

A. H. B. 
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THE CONSERVATORY 


F. H. RODGERS 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Re-wetting Negatives 


To judge from the number of inquiries we get on the 
applicability of intensification and reduction processes 
to finished negatives, it is evident that a great many 
amateurs do not realize how very undesirable it is to 
re-wet a negative which has once been dried, is the 
opinion of The Amateur Photographer. The negatives 
about which we are asked are usually described as 
valuable or irreplaceable; and, if this description is 
correct, the last thing that should be attempted with 
them is one of these processes. Even when the in- 
tensification or reduction has been carried through 
properly, there is always the risk of the negative being 
injured while wet; but a still stronger argument against 
the practice is that one can seldom be sure that the 
negative is in a condition to undergo one of these 
operations successfully. Insufficient fixing or in- 
sufficient washing may cause an unsuspected irregular- 
ity in its composition, which will show itself in uneven 
action; and when once this arises, the negative is defi- 
nitely ruined. Much better is it, if the negative is really 
valued, to make from it a positive by contact, and 
from this a fresh negative. Contrasts can be increased 
or decreased while so doing. Alternatively, an enlarge- 
ment may be made, worked up, and rephotographed. 
Such methods have the very great advantage that, if 
the photographer fails in the first attempt, he can go 
on repeating the process indefinitely until he succeeds: 
and yet all the time he has the certainty that, at the 
worst, he will leave the negative in its original con- 
dition. If he must intensify or reduce a valuable 
negative, at least he should first make as good a positive 
from it as he can manage, so that, should anything go 
wrong, he has this to fall back on for producing a fresh 
negative if the need should arise. 


A Novel Use for Stereoscopes 


THE stereoscope with its set of stereograms is virtu- 
ally defunct as a drawing-room entertainer, writes H. 
Robinson in The Amateur Photographer. However, in 
many homes the little instrument might still be found, 
pushed away in some drawer or cupboard, if a search 
were begun. 

Most people interested in such things know the man- 
ner in which a stereogram is made; but few seem to 
realize what an extremely charming effect can be ob- 
tained by viewing two ordinary prints through the 
lenses, and causing them to superimpose or become as 
one picture. The mounting of the prints is exactly 
the same as for an orthodox stereogram. Care only 
has to be taken that the lower edges of the prints—as- 
suming that they are trimmed to exactly the same 
point—are on the same straight line, and that the 
centers—or any chosen point—are 2% inches apart. 

The result obtained is that of a wonderfully brilliant 
and realistic enlargement of the mounted photograph. 
The extra brilliance gained when two flat prints are 
mounted is amazing. 

Perhaps one of the most practical methods to apply 
the scheme is in the case of a hopelessly hard negative, 
which will not yield anything good on either printing- 
out or gaslight-paper. To obtain a really good result 
two careful prints must be made—one upon, say, print- 
ing-out, for the harsh highlights; and one on a con- 
trasty gaslight-paper, for the weak details in the 
shadows. The prints should then be mounted as 
described, and perfect detail will be seen all over the 
picture. The difference in color of the prints will not 
matter a bit, the brown of printing-out prints com- 
bining with the black of a developed print to almost 
give the impression of a two-color photograph. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


“HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


A Call for Practical Articles 


Tue editor of this department believes that there are 
many readers of PHoto-Era who will be glad to co- 
operate with him to make The Crucible an eminently 
helpful department and to widen its scope. To this 
end, we will offer each month a three-month subscrip- 
tion to any reader who contributes the most practical 
and helpful article of not more than three hundred 
words. We are specially desirous to receive items that 
are new, technical and of scientific value. The present 
discussion of the reversal of the photographic image is 
an example of the sort of material that will be wel- 
comed. Contributions, other than the winning article, 
that possess sufficient merit will be published with full 
credit to the author. It is not necessary that contri- 
butions be of special literary merit, as the editor will 
edit—when necessary—all material submitted to this 
department. Although items of technical interest are 
desired, we do not desire articles that involve highly 
scientific chemical and technical formule or to discuss 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


subjects in language that is incomprehensible to the 
average amateur or professional photographer. In 
short, it is the editor’s aim to make this department 
unusually interesting and to avoid “dry-as-dust” arti- 
cles that would interest only the trained chemist or 
physicists. The hearty co-operation of every reader 
of Puoto-Era is asked in order that we may make 
this department of exceptional practical value and 
interest at the very outset. 


Further Discussion of Reversal 


InTEREsT in the photographic phenomenon known 
as the reversal of image still continues unabated. The 
remarkable case reported by Mr. W. Binns in The 
British Journal was mentioned on this page in July, 
1919. In the issue of August, 1919, the editor de- 
scribed still another case which was brought to his 
attention by Mr. James C. Kerwin, a photographic 
specialist. This latter case aroused so much interest 
that it was reprinted in The British Journal of August 
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22, 1919. Next, The Abstract Bulletin, issued by the 
Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
called attention to the case. Now, we have the follow- 
ing comment from H. L. Larsson, American Colony, 
Jerusalem, Palestine, which appeared in the October 
17, 1919, issue of The British Journal. “In your num- 
ber of August 22 there is an article, ‘Reversal of Film- 
Negative,’ which I have read with much interest hav- 
ing had a similar experience to the writer of that article. 
While on a trip some years ago around the Dead Sea by 
motor-boat a small Kodak was taken along to make 
snapshots of the party. Larger plate-cameras were 
used to make the views. All plates turned out very 
successfully, but among the films there was an expos- 
ure on one of the rolls which has to this day puzzled us. 
On the east side of the Dead Sea there is a small plain 
called Ghor et Megraa. Here there is a thermal sul- 
phur-spring, with a pool in which the natives bathe, and 
in order to protect themselves from the direct rays of 
a tropical sun, an arbor has been built. While some 
members of the party were indulging in a bath, an 
exposure was made, due allowance being made for the 
dense shade. On the roll five exposures turned out 
good negatives and the sixth one a splendid positive! 
The heat of the Jordan Valley, I think, will become 
proverbial after the prolonged stay there recently of 
British and Australian troops; and, if it is the radia- 
tion of heat in and around the camera which penetrates 
to the sensitive film and produces overexposure, then 
anyone who has visited the valley in summertime would 
declare that the heat there is certainly great enough to 
turn all films—and why not even all plates?—into 
positives! Further notes, however, on this subject, I 
think, will be read by many other photographers beside 
the undersigned.” 

We all know that reversal may be produced artifi- 
cially by overexposure and special chemical manipu- 
lation in developing; but what we do not know defi- 
nitely is the chemical reaction which causes reversal 
without the knowledge or intention of the photogra- 
pher. When in the course of the day’s work, a photo- 
finisher places forty plates of the same subject in the 
same developer for the same length of time and re- 
moves them finally to find that five of the plates are 
positive instead of negative, what is the cause? The 
editor would like to receive a practical answer to this 
question—an answer that requires no deep chemical 
or technical knowledge on the part of the reader. 
Moreover, the editor of this page will welcome any 
data with regard to cases of reversal that occur naturally 
—without the special intention of the amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer. 


‘* Photographic ’’ Images by Heat 


In the September number of the “Journal of the 
Chemical Society” appears an article by Messrs. 
Donald Neil McArthur and Alfred Walter Stewart, 
giving preliminary notice of experiments of great 
photographic interest. The results so far obtained 
are so extraordinary in character that they may turn 
out to be of far-reaching importance. 

An ordinary dryplate is placed, film upward, at the 
bottom of a light-tight box; two or three glass micro- 
scopic slides are placed on the film as a support for a 
negative, also film-side upward. The box is then 
closed, and placed near a source of heat, such as a 
Bunsen burner, a naked gas flame, or an electric heater. 
After several hours’ exposure to heat, in this way, the 
plate is developed and gives a positive image. No 
light penetrates the box, and precautions are taken 
against any possibility of radio-activity. 


The time taken to produce the result varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the source of heat, and is also 
modified by the distance of the plate from this source. 

Although the effect produced is exactly similar to 
that which results from light-action, there is one very 
striking point of dissimilarity. This is, that the result 
is in no way affected when the plate is placed between 
the negative and the source of heat, instead of beyond 
the negative. This arrangement would almost cer- 
tainly result in a fogging of the plate, instead of the 
production of a positive image, if there were any 
question of direct-acting rays of some kind. 

Experiments are to be continued, as the results 
already obtained are so unusual as to warrant further 
investigation of phenomena, which may open up new 
and hitherto unexplored fields. : 


Iodine-Cyanide Reducer 


Tue following is an excellent, clean-acting (but in- 
tensely poisonous) reducing-solution. When used quite 
weak, it is excellent for the reduction of bromide prints, 
as it leaves no stain. 


Iodine (10% sol. in potass. iodide 

30 minims 6 c.c.s. 
Potass. cyanide (10% sol.inwater) 5 “ lees. 


About 20 grams of potass. iodide in 25 c.c. of water. 
To 25 c.c. water add 20 grams of potass. iodide; then 
add 10 grams of iodine which will dissolve. If you add 
the iodide to 100 c.c. of water, the iodine will not dis- 
solve. Remember that this solution is poisonous. 


The Distance of Printing-Frame 
to Printing-Light 


Tue length of time it takes to make a print by arti- 
ficial light depends on the density of the negative, the 
sensitiveness of the paper, the actinic brilliancy of the 
light and the strength of the light at the point where 
the printing-frame is placed. 

According to a writer in Kodakery, the density of 
the negative, the sensitiveness of the paper and the 
actinic brilliancy of any particular light are fixed 
quantities, but the strength of the light that reaches 
the printing-frame we can easily change because it 
depends on the distance the printing-frame is placed 
from the light. 

The closer the frame is to the light the quicker the 
printing, but if the frame is placed too close to the 
light the negative will not be uniformly illuminated; 
some parts will be more strongly lighted than other 
parts, and, as a result, the print will not be uniformly 
printed. 

The way to obtain a uniform illumination, which 
will ensure the same strength of light reaching all parts 
of the negative, is always to place the printing-frame as 
far, or farther, from the light as the length of the 
diagonal of the negative. 

The diagonals of the various sizes of negatives that 
are made in modern hand-cameras are: 


53 inches 
63 inches 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


A. G. S.—For finishing prints with a glossy 
surface, a paper prepared with a natural glossy 
surface should be employed. The most simple 
and satisfactory method to work is as follows: The 
prints, after fixing and washing, should be immersed 
in a formaline-bath—formaline 4 ounce, water 5 ounces 
—for two or three minutes, washed for a quarter of an 
hour and then dried. A glass, celluloid, or ferrotype 
plate is washed and polished with a soft fabric, first 
rubbing on with a flannel a solution of 20 grains of bees- 
wax in 1 ounce of turpentine. The print is soaked in 
water until thoroughly limp, and then a liberal quantity 
of water is thrown on the polished plate, and the print 
placed face downwards on the plate, care being taken 
that there is plenty of water between the two surfaces. 
The print is next firmly squeegeed into contact, inter- 
posing a sheet of rubber cloth between the print and 
the roller squeegee. When quite dry, the print will 
leave the plate very easily, and its surface will possess 
a high gloss. This surface is hard and durable, due to 
the employment of the formaline-bath, but it is well 
to back the print with a waterproof sheet so as to pre- 
vent the mountant from affecting the glaze. This 
method has proven to be efficient and eminently suc- 
cessful in actual practice. 

R. S. P.—There are as you say many conflict- 
ing statements regarding the correct time of 
washing dryplates and films before drying. A 
considerable amount of investigation in this direction 
has been conducted by the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company with the following re- 
sults: (1) The rate of elimination of hypo depends 
very largely on the agitation given to the water, the 
rate being twice as rapid when the water is rapidly 
agitated as when stagnant. (2) The rate of elimina- 
tion is practically independent of the temperature, no 
difference being observed between measurements 
made at 65°, 70° and 80° F. (3) The elimination is 
very rapid under all circumstances, the amount of 
hypo in the film being halved every two minutes if the 
film is left stationary, and every one minute if rapid 
agitation is ensured. Consequently, with complete 
agitation in an adequate supply of water, the film 
may be considered to be free of hypo in ten minutes, 
while if the agitation is less complete, twenty minutes 
is still sufficient. Opinions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, hardening with chrome alum, ordinary alum 
or formaline has very little effect on elimination. 

O. L. B.—According to The British Paper Trade 
Journal the stock of the best photographic paper 
@onsists of pure rag, which should be free of iron and 
have an ash content not exceeding four per cent. The 
breaking-strength of good stock averages 2,400 inches, 
the strength being about 2.4 per cent. The dilation on 
moistening should be small, while it is necessary that 
the paper have a uniform appearance both by trans- 
mitted and reflected light. Premature yellowing may 
be traced to the use of decomposed animal sizing, in- 
ferior stock or the action of iron in combination with 
resinic acid. 

J. S. C_—Whether 314 x 514 or 4x 5 is the bet- 
ter size camera is very largely a matter of personal 
opinion, although the nature of the subjects which it 
is used to portray and even the character of the coun- 


try, if landscape is the aim, have a distinct bearing. 
The criticism of distortion in postcard-size is unusual 
and this may be seeming and not actual, due to an ex- 
cess of foreground in some instances. Certainly a 64%- 
_— lens ought not to cause distortion on a 51-inch 

m. 

Although 5x7 is very near the ideal proportions 
most favored by artists, 4 x 5 has ever been an exceed- 
ingly popular size; perhaps the most popular. The 
shape must suit the subject, however, and the owner 
of a 4x 5 finds himself oftener trimming from the side, 
and of a postcard-camera from the end. The camera 
you mention will surely please you if you think it worth 
the monetary sacrifice to make the change. 

You are right in assuming that a 5 x 7 lens used on a 
4x5 plate would constitute a narrow-angle lens for 
that plate. The advantage lies in more nearly correct 
perspective, corresponding to what the eyes see with- 
out moving in their sockets. 

F. C. B.—The spots or streaks on your nega- 
tive may be due to one of several causes, which 
perhaps you will recognize as they are alluded to. 
Such a regular crop of spots of various irregular shapes 
in rather close formation over a considerable area are 
often due to stale developer. The stock-solutions may 
have deteriorated with age, the mixed solution may 
have stood too long before use, or, as in an instance 
like this, where the negative in question is the only 
one of several developed in the same developer, it may 
have been the last of too large a number to be de- 
veloped at one time. 

If, however, as you state, all of the plates were de- 
veloped at the same time, presumably in a tank, this 
regular unevenness or ripple formation resembling 
crocodile leather is probably due to failure to keep the 
solution of uniform density and somewhat in motion 
during development, by shaking the tank, stirring its 
contents or reversing a liquid-tight tank end for end 
at frequent intervals. Pyro, pyro-metol and metol- 
hydroquinone are the developers most likely to give 
offense in this respect. 

Incomplete fixing, the result of taking the plate 
from the bath too soon, or of a greatly exhausted or 
very cold bath, may be the cause. If the fault lies in 
fixing, there will be brown stains eventually. 

F. E. C.—Great shutter-speed is not required 
in snapshot picture-making. Most shutters hav- 
ing speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second will 
answer admirably. It is of advantage, however, to 
have a shutter that gives speeds of 1, 14, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 
1/50, 1/100 and 1/200 of a second, especially in con- 
nection with an anastigmat lens. The focal-plane 
shutter, although very efficient for slow and high- 
s exposures, is not essential to ordinary snapshot- 
photography. Before deciding upon a shutter, it is 
best to consider carefully the sort of pictures one 
expects to make and then to purchase a shutter suited 
to the work in hand. In no circumstances use oil or 
vaseline in an attempt to make a sticky shutter-valve 
work easily. A lubricant of any kind will cause the 
valve to collect dust and become badly gummed-up. 
The best way is to have the inside and outside of the 
piston buffed by a reliable camera repair-man. To 
attempt to do this work oneself may be disastrous. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a six-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


Curttne off three-quarters of an inch from bottom 
lowers the bridge so the eye can see over it and along 
the stream. The bridge with proper exposure so as to 
show detail, should be one of the beauties of the 
picture instead of as now, simply an obstruction. 
Touch out the dark reflection of the bridge which, with 
the bridge, seems to divide the stream so that it ap- 
pears like two ponds rather than a long stream. Touch 
out the reflection of the upright of the hand rail and 
also all of the rail at the left among the trees. Touch 
out so as to show water the whole length of bridge 
with pier in center. Lighten foreground a bit. 


H. Bracar. 
Hap the photographer eliminated the heavy trees 


in the foreground at the left he would not have sacri- 
ficed any important foreground or background. There 


would have been no loss of symmetry or balance to the 
picture as a whole. 

The background is naturally overexposed to give 
better detail to the shady foreground. By reducing the 
dense portion of the negative—overexposed back- 
ground—or the negative as a whole, would have 
brought out to better effect the aforesaid background 
without materially affecting detail in the foreground. 
Depth of focus would thus have been obtained which 
is always so desirable in all landscape-photography. 


C. GILLey. 


Very beautiful indeed! That was my first thought 
as I beheld the picture, and wondering what further 
criticism could be made, I observed that along the top 
and bottom of the print there was a certain lightness of 
tone which might have been remedied easily in print- 
ing by shading the center of the film. But the maker 
had shaded all except the center of the negative. Mr. 
Herriman’s problem is apparently to obtain a better 
print from the same negative. If a new negative is 
necessary, however, I would advise two or three times 
the exposure, with development in pyro containing one- 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


third less carbonate than usual. A print on N. C. 
Artura Medium, or by the carbon-process, might give 
more quality, though it is difficult to judge from the 
cut—as witness the lack of the wiry sharpness we 
should expect from a high-class lens used at F'/32. 


Winn W. Davipson. 


Tuis is an exceedingly attractive picture; but a few 
improvements might be made. The bridge is too near 
the center of the picture, its weakest point; three- 
quarter-inch trimmed from the bottom would help 
that and a little of the foreground could well be spared. 

The negative appears to have been underexposed. 
Under the conditions given as to stop, location-time- 
plate speed, etc., and calling the light “bright cloudy” 
owing to the smoke, an exposure of twenty-four seconds 
would have given more detail in the shadows and a 
difference in tone between the sky and water, which 
are now the same tone. The use of a sky-filter and a 
tripod would have helped a good deal in this case. 


GerorceE R. STEVENS. 


Frrenp Herriman’s print suffers from underexposure, 
thus making the foreground too dark. From appear- 
ance the distance is in sunlight, thus bringing extremes 
of light to overcome. One way of so doing is to use a 
ray-filter and a backed plate or film, giving three times 
normal exposure. Then careful tray-development, 
stopping same when negatives are apparently only 
half developed, same being full of detail but just on 
the verge of contrast. Suitable paper finishes it. 


Would suggest trimming just beyond trees to the left 
and cut off bottom up to a little below edge of water 
in foreground. Note improvement. 

Louts R. Murray. 


Epitor or PHoto-EraA MAGAZINE: 

The chilling winds of November seem to have fallen 
in a veritable blast upon “*The Lilies” (November 19) 
in the form of criticism published in PHoto-Era. As 
many camerists look to “Our Contributing Critics”’ for 
guidance, there is a more important question raised by 
a criticisms than the merits of the picture criti- 
ci 

Do our critics insist that a composition must be 
mechanically perfect, and do they demand that 
“motive” and “‘action”’ shall dominate all our photo- 
graphic thought? If so, the rim of a water-lily pool 
would be ideal for staging a marathon and completely 
annihilate the obnoxious idea of quiet and repose. 
Why not criticize a sunset for looking out of a picture, 
or why should we not suspend an acorn from an old 
oak to demonstrate that it is “‘propitiously engaged” 
in shedding its seed? What are lilies for if not to be 
pulled, or bowls if not to be filled—or partly so, as has 
been suggested! 

Let our critics assist spontaneous originality rather 
than suppress it by dogmatic rules. Let us by all 
means avoid the freakish, but seek out the different 
and the beautiful. The purpose of my letter is to 
second the criticism of Mr. John Dove, and with him, 
to congratulate the maker. — 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


For the front-cover—and repeated on page 9—we 
have for a timely illustration, Rupert Bridge’s “In 
Winter's Grasp.” Readers of PxHoro-Era, whose 
familiarity with the magazine covers the past eight 
years, may remember other interpretations of winter 
from this admirable artist in which the outstanding 
feature is pictorial beauty. This quality is united with 
beauty of design and beauty of treatment, in the pres- 
ent picture, which appears to be a view among the 
Hoosic Range of hills—the home of the artist. The 
eye is carried from the foreground along the rumpled 
road, up and beyond—towards the hills in the distance; 
but is arrested by the homestead in the upper right 
corner. There lies the real center of interest, with its 
sentiment, the hopes, the contentment, the worries of 
life, in the country, in the midst of mid-winter sur- 
roundings. The picture, incidentally, is a splendid 
example of uphill-perspective. 

As the Editor has had the sincere pleasure to remark, 
on several previous occasions, the work of Mrs. Cassidy 
is distinguished by thematic beauty, poetic charm and 
exemplary composition. Her means are eminently 
simple and modest and, as stated frequently in our 
pages, this element will be found in the creative art of 
the painter, the sculptor and the composer. The 
artistic eye is impressed, even carried away, by the 
spacious, peopled canvas; but it will turn gratefully 
to the simple themes of a Murillo or a Millet. The 
musical ear is transported by the magnificent and 
intricate modern symphony or opera; but finds bliss 
and repose in the simple melodies of Zerlina (“Don 
Giovanni”’) or Mignon (‘‘ Mignon’’). Even the creator 
of the stupendous Niebelungenring gave us the popular 
and immortal prize-song, from the Meistersinger. By 
examining the works in all the realms of the fine arts, 
the interested student in pictorial photography will 
discover that simplicity, naturalness and sincerity in 
composition and treatment carries the day. Moreover, 
the fewer the means with scarcely or no accessories, the 
easier will be the attainment of unity and harmony— 
so essential to the well-ordered composition. Ladies 
of taste and discrimination may be enthusiastic over 
an elaborate gown, but will agree in favor of one that 
is simple in design and color. It would not astonish 
the Editor if the present year were to revive the modest 
costume of the Puritan women—an innovation, the 
result of the tercentenary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims, in 1620. Of course, the foregoing remarks were 
not needed to demonstrate the exquisite beauty and 
appeal of Mrs. Cassidy’s masterpiece in floral composi- 
tion. Its shape, too, makes it eminently fitting as a 
frontispiece of the initial number of PHoto-Era, 1920. 
Data: Oakdale, Penn.; April, 1.30 p.m.; indoors; 
sunlight; Graflex 5 x 7; 12-inch P. & S. Semi-Achro- 
mate Doublet; stop, wide open; 40 seconds; Standard 
Orthonon; tank; Royal Bromide. 

Mr. Harrison’s pictures are always interesting and 
attractive as illustrations to accompany his valuable 
articles on architecture and as records of various types 
of artistic design they are well worth careful study. 
Data: “‘Terrace Lawn”; page 5; morning-light; 3A 
Graflex; 7-inch Wollensak Velostigmat Series II; stop, 
F/8; 3x ray-filter; 1/25 second. ‘‘ Wistaria Gardens”’; 
page 5; same as above except, stop, F/11; 1/20 second. 


“Colonial Portico”; page 6; July; V. P. Kodak; 
Wollensak Vinco; stop, F/16; 1/25 second. ‘‘Hamp- 
stead Manor”; page 7; February; same as for “‘Ter- 
race Lawn” except, stop F/11; 1/50 second. “‘Resi- 
dence-Sketch”; page 7; May, noon; hazy; 3A 
Graflex; 5-inch sterling silver-pinhole; stop, 1/75-inch 
=F/375; 35 seconds; Eastman N. C. film; tank- 
powder in tray; Azo medium. 

George W. French’s appreciation of beauty in nature 
is again exemplified in PHoto-Era, the theme being 
the decline of day, which he has interpreted with much 
poetic feeling. Page 10. The subject of this artistic 
portrayal is novel, yet not ostentatious, in design—an 
ordinary incident observed by his discriminating eye 
and secured at a propitious moment. The effect of 
the undulating ripples caused by the moving craft 
carrying the photographer, and the uneven illumination 
of the water’s surface due to a huge cloud moving west- 
ward and obscuring the setting sun, is at once striking 
and worthy to be pictured by an artist. And George 
W. French was that artist. The softly curving lines 
as they recede in gentle perspective, form a pleasing 
contrast to the straight shore-line in the distance. The 
masses are well disposed and the tone-values are de- 
lightfully true and harmonious. It is a picture that 
expresses in a most gratifying degree the impression 
of the approach of evening. Data: Connecticut River; 
March, 5 p.m.; cloudy; Ansco 2144 x 314; 4-inch Ansco 
anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 1/25 second; Eastman film; 
pyro; Artura Carbon Black, Grade E; hypo-alum 
toned; exposure made from stern of New York-Hart- 
ford boat. 

Although the four illustrations that accompany 
W. S. Davis’ essay perform their mission well, the 
artist-reader is drawn irresistibly to the gem of the 
series, ‘Frost-Magic.”” Here, this versatile artist is 
seen at his best. With a full understanding of nature’s 
subtle fancies, the artist has chosen the time—the 
psychological moment, one might say—when the sun 
composed a symphony on a winter’s frosty day. How 
often, on some morning, during the winter, the 
camerist has looked out upon the trees and bushes with 
every branch and twig encased in transparent, glistening 
ice, and the sun’s bright rays transforming the whole 
scene into fairy-land. If lucky to have a ready equip- 
ment, he would rush out and obtain pictures of the 
marvelous effect, while another, quite unprepared, 
would enjoy the view but embittered with disappoint- 
ment. On other days, after King Frost had performed 
his miracle during the preceding night, the sun would 
stay hidden, and the jeweled twigs and branches could 
not shine and shimmer in prismatic hues. But Mr. 
Davis was observing and alert. Of course, knowing, 
as he does, every tree, every bush, every nook and 
cranny within a radius of several miles of his home, on 
the north-eastern extremity of Long Island, and also 
the whims and caprices of nature in all her mysterious 
moods, our artist has an immeasurable advantage over 
many of his rival nature-photographers. He may 
have watched that tree and those bushes for weeks 
and, when the coveted opportunity arrived, he was 
promptly on the spot. To have had the sun behind 
him, or even at his left, would not have enabled him to 
obtain the wonderfully beautiful result that he did. 
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The snow-covered shore, the tree with its ice-encrusted 
branches and the adjacent low bushes, are relieved 
against the dark waters of Long Island Sound, while a 
low-toned sky broken by a line of white clouds forms the 
principal background in the picture. The entire com- 
position is one of rare pictorial beauty and exemplifies 
a rare day in midwinter. Data: 3 p.m.; bright sun- 
shine; Ilex anastigmat, at F/11; Cramer Isos III ray- 
— (listed at 5x strength); Roebutk Double-Coated 
plate. 

“Snow-Bound”; page 14; besides showing a happy 
arrangement of material, exemplifies the rule to have 
the sun come from the direction that will yield shadows 
best suited to the artist’s needs. In the present case 
—as the student will notice—the sun should not have 
come from the left, as this would have produced shad- 
ows falling towards the right and of no use to the artist. 
Data: February morning, 10.15 a.m.; clear sunshine 
from one side; hand-camera; Ilex anastigmat; stop, 
F/8; 1/25 second; Wellington Anti-Screen. 

“Winter-Mist”’; page 15; made at 10 a.m. in thick 
fog while light shower was falling; dull light; stop, 
F/11; Ingento Series A 3x ray-filter; 34-second; 
Roebuck Double-Coated. 

““Wayside-Cedars”; page 16; very bright sunshine, 
12.30 p.m.; 214 x 314 pocket-camera on tripod; rapid 
rectilinear lens; stop, F/22; Ingento Series A ray- 
filter; one second; Ansco Speedex film. 

It is gratifying to behold a view of the famous Santa 
Maria della Salute, Venice, other than the familiar one 
that faces the Grand Canal. I refer to the church as 
seen from a point south of the Custom House, at the 
beginning of the Giudecca Canal, as pictured by 
Florence and Karl Maynard, who visited the Queen 
of the Adriatic some time before the beginning of the 
present European war. The view chosen shows the 
back of the church, with a Seminario Patriarcale and 
cypress-covered court protected by a high stone-wall. 
Clustered piles are seen in the center of the view, and 
a variegated foreground completes the picture, which 
is unconventional and attractive. 

The charming portrait of the popular motion-picture 
star, May Allison, on page 22, is one that was sent to 
Puoro-Era by the Metro Film Corporation “in the 
hope that it might win the approval of the critical 
editor.” It certainly did, for he regards it as an 
exceedingly artistic achievement in pose, lighting, 
expression and treatment. The picture is entitled, 
“May Allison ready for the Sandman’’—clad in her 
silken nightdress—and with the bed-time candle in- 
viting her to soft slumber, the dainty Screen Classics, 
Inc., star is spending a meditative moment before 
faring into the Land of Nod. “Fair and Warmer,” the 
Selwyn and Company stage-success by Avery Hop- 
wood, is Miss Allison’s newest picture released by 
Metro. 

A successful picture of a beautiful cat is always ad- 
mired, particularly, by ladies and children. “Prince,” 
a white Angora, decorates page 23 and, in his spot- 
less white coat, is interested in something outside— 
unless, indeed, a bird-cage is in his line of vision. 
The animal evidently faces a strong, direct light; but 
there is considerable modeling in the head, neck and 
elsewhere, and, relieved against a jet-black interior, the 
household-pet may be said to be well-photographed. 

The view in front of the home of PHoro-Era, 367 
Boylston Street and looking west—the tower of the 
New Old South Church visible in the distance—pre- 
sents a vista of an orientally picturesque character; 
but the locality is miles away from a Chinese laundry. 
The right-hand side of the street consists of office- 
buildings, the street-floors of which are occupied as 


stores. Data: Morning, 11 A.m.; clear; 5x7 Cen- 
tury; 12-inch Smith lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
Standard Orthonon; pyro; Cyko. 

The photography of children in the home is regarded 
justly as difficult and trying work for the amateur- 
photographer. How to proceed to obtain successful 
results, is explained by Wilson Todd with two interest- 
ing and attractive pictures on pages 26 and 27. 

In “Good Friends,” page 31, our old friend and 
contributor, Alfred W. Cutting, has pictured with 
charming nairété the attachment that exists between 
a young girl and her pet—a white-spotted fawn. The 
grouping and the technical work—particularly as to 
the young deer—is admirable. Data: 4 x 5 Hawkeye, 
Stanley plate; made in July; print on Kresko; “the 
fawn was rescued from two pursuing dogs, by wood- 
choppers, near my house and given to the child who 
fed it with a nursing-bottle.” 

The subject of Mr. Du Bois’ poem, “To a Lone Fir,” 
page 32, is a superb piece of photography. Eminently 
effective is the background with the clouds showing 
distinctly a silver-lining, although, according to the 
closing line of the last verse, “Every cloud is lined with 
gold.” Data: Belton, Montana; July, 5 p.m.; storm 
approaching; Premo 4 x 5; 10-inch Single Achromatic; 
8x ray-filter; no record of stop or exposure; Cramer 
Inst. Iso; pyro in tank; enlargement on Eastman 
Bromide; photographed against the sun which was 
entirely obscured by storm-clouds; camera on tripod. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Ir cannot be recalled that architectural subjects 
ever formed a theme for a photographic competition, 
until the present Editor introduced it, seven years ago, 
as a feature in PHoto-Era’s monthly competitions. 
He explained, at the time, that it was not a difficult 
matter for an artist-photographer to interpret the rigid 
forms of any class of architecture whether ecclesiastical, 
feudal, civic or domestic, in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. Surely, a beautiful church, monument or 
private residence is capable of being invested with the 
camera-artist’s individuality as any object in the 
landscape, such as a tree, a cliff or a mountain. Even 
the humble home of a farmer or a laborer will be found 
a grateful subject for delightful interpretation, for here, 
as in the case of a private residence made attractive 
by nearby trees, a dwelling outside the city, usually 
offers a setting that appeals to the artist, whether a 
painter or a photographer. Then, too, it was suggested 
that a fragment of an edifice could be utilized, and that 
such a procedure would serve to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the beholder and thus heighten the artistic 
value of the picture. In the several architectural com- 
petitions, conducted by PHoro-Era during the past 
seven years, the results have been so gratifying, that this 
theme has become a regular annual feature of this 
magazine. Professional painters have viewed with 
astonishment the beautiful and original creations in this 
field of artistic endeavor; indeed, they had declared 
that the photographer could not rise to such a height 
of artistic interpretation. When they saw the impres- 
sive achievements of William S. Davis, J. W. Gillies, 
Carl H. Kattlemann, E. M. Pratt and Warren R. 
Laity, they took off their hats, figuratively speaking. 

In the present competition, the participants showed 
a tendency to select examples of the classic style for 
interpretation, being attracted less to domestic forms. 
Those workers, however, who tried their skill at coun- 
try-homes, failed with respect to composition—incon- 
gruity in the assembling of parts, poor illumination, or 


(Continued on page 52) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Knowing One’s Limitations 


Ir is doubtful whether members of the selection- 
committee of an international exhibition have the op- 
portunity to see and examine as many photographs as 
the editor of a popular photographic magazine. The 
monthly competition of this publication and other 
means, during the year, yield several thousand pictures 
of great variety and in many printing-mediums. It is 
interesting to see the attempts made by some workers 
to express an originally good negative by a print in 
gum-bichromate, bromoil, oil or some other printing- 
process. If the worker is an artist and a skilled tech- 
nician, he will succeed admirably; ‘but when he is 
neither, the results are bound to be bad. In the latter 
case, it is far more advisable to make a plain, straight 
print or an enlargement from the original .negative. 
For purposes of reproduction, too, a direct print on mat 
or semi-mat paper is preferable. I hope that this will 
meet the eye of those workers who are eager to use 
a difficult printing-process with which they are not suf- 
ficiently familiar and thus lose the benefit of a really 
good negative of an artistic subject. 


Terms of Self-Reproach 


Why is it that camerists refer to themselves as 
“‘camera-bugs,” “camera-fiends,” and other undigni- 
fied and unnecessarily harsh names? ‘“‘Photo-Fan,” as 
used by Michael Gross, in his humorous poem pub- 
lished in our December issue, does not seem so harsh as 
it looks to some persons, for it is an abbreviation of 
“‘photographic fanatic,” and is not altogether illogical. 
The attempt to be humorous or witty, is doubtless the 
reason that so many young writers apply to themselves 
terms that seem to emanate from a class of persons 
which cannot resist the tendency to express the fast, 
nervous pace at which present-day Americans are go- 
ing. Hence, the flippant brevity with which officers of 
the law, gentlemen, garments and repasts are referred 
to, viz., “‘cops,” “gents,” “pants,” “lunches.” If 
camerists, who by the persistent annoyance of defense- 
less people with their unwelcome advances, merit op- 
probrious appellations, it is better to let the reproach 
come from the champions of the victims, or from the 
victims, themselves. 


A Protection to Fur-Dealers 


Jacos Exvystetn, the fur-dealer, lost the sale of a 
number of valuable coats, last year, because prospec- 
tive customers returned them with the stereotyped 
excuse that they didn’t suit. The last one returned 
for that reason caused quite a scene in his store. As 
usual, the young woman declared that she was sorry 
that she couldn’t keep the sable-coat, because most of 
her friends did not like it. ‘‘That isn’t very strange,” 
remarked Einstein’s bright salesman, “‘for the dance- 
order I found in one of the pockets shows that you 
must have had enough judges”; whereupon the young 
woman promptly dropped to the floor in a faint. 

This year he hit upon a novel scheme to trap these 
artful borrowers. He has arranged with a local pho- 
tographer to make a flashlight-group of the party at 
which the individual with one of his fur-garments on 


trial is present. When the supposed customer returns 
the coat, with the excuse that it didn’t appeal to her 
people he makes a charge of twenty or thirty dollars for 
the use of it. If any objection is raised, he produces 
the photograph and there’s no more argument. 


Genre 


One of the most laughable incidents that has come 
to my attention, of late, is the one related to me by a 
member of the selection-committee of one of our na- 
tional exhibitions. Among the entries in the Genre 
Class was one from a worker whose familiarity with 
the word “genre” seemed to be somewhat hazy. Not 
knowing how to spell the pesky word, yet knowing its 
meaning, the contributor wrote it variously on the back 
of his three pictures of hunting-scenes as follows: 
*“Jenre,” “Jonry,” and “Genrie.”” It would be inter- 
esting to know how he, or any one not familiar with 
correctly spoken French, would have spelled the word, 
had he heard it pronounced, as it should be, in one 
syllable—“zhongr.” 


A Perpetual Novelty 


Frank Kine, the well-known photographer of Syra- 
cuse, was the subject of several jokes—not at his baby’s 
but at his own expense—two years ago. Mr. King had 
another addition to his family, last May. On entering 
King Solomon’s Lodge, where he is Senior Warden, he 
hailed George Warren, the Junior Warden, with a de- 
lighted: “Say, Brother Warren, do you know that 
my...” “I know, Brother King,” quickly inter- 
rupted the equally delighted Junior Warden, “that’s 
exactly what my baby does!” 


Taking No Chances 


ParticipANts in Pxoto-Era competitions are fa- 
miliar with the data-blanks, supplied by the magazine, 
and filled out by the participants. The last line, to 
be filled out, reads, “Is print to be criticized?” In 
most cases, the word “‘yes”’ is inserted; at other times, 
the space is left blank. Among the pictures received 
for a recent competition was one of average merit 
which, according to an added statement of the sender, 
had been at the Salon. The data-blank had 
been carefully filled out; but on the concluding line, 
“Ts the print to be criticized?” the sender had written, 
“Not on your life!” 


A Baconian Theory 


“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man.” Bacon. 


Our friend Bacon wrote wisely, for he had doubtless 
in mind the worker in the photographic field. In the 
first place, he compliments the regular reader of PHoto- 
Era; in the second place, he approves the worker who 
attends photographers’ conventions, and, in the third 
place, he felicitates the Editor of PHoro-Era. May 
all merit the philosopher’s implied praise! 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


George Eastman Still Suspected 


Ir was generally thought that the will of the late 
Henry C. Frick would remove any doubt that might 
exist in the minds of some persons with regard to the 
true identity of “Mr. Smith,” the mysterious bene- 
factor, who has given to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology the sum of seven million dollars, and prom- 
ises to add four million dollars provided that a like 
amount be raised from other sources before January 1, 
1920. Though Mr. Frick left the sum of five million 
dollars to the Institute, he did not prove to be the 
mysterious Mr. Smith whose identity has not yet been 
disclosed by President MacLaurin, although, as stated 
by the Editor of PHoro-Era, in the November issue 
and reiterated now, George Eastman, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, is undoubtedly that blessed and 
much-envied individual. 

President MacLaurin’s statement is as follows: 

“Tam being deluged with questions from newspapers 
in various parts of the country connecting the name of 
Mr. Smith with the late Mr. Frick. Formerly I had io 
decline to answer all questions regarding the identity 
of Technology’s greatest benefactor, but I can now say 
definitely that Mr. Frick was not Mr. Smith. Happily, 
Mr. Smith is still living and is watching with interest 
the progress of the campaign to meet the conditions of 
his very generous offer. 

“It will need the most strenuous efforts to meet those 
conditions within the few weeks that remain until the 
first of January—the time limit that Mr. Smith has 
set. It would be unreasonable to expect continued 
support from great benefactors such as Mr. Frick and 
Mr. Smith unless men of lesser means, who see equally 
clearly the importance to the nation of the highest 
kind of technical training, take their full share in help- 
ing forward the great cause. 

““Nor can anyone with any understanding of the 
needs of the present and any vision of the possibilities 
of the future have the slightest doubt that all the en- 
dowment that may come to Technology from Mr. 
Frick’s benefaction, and as a result of Mr. Smith’s offer, 
will be most urgently needed. 

“RICHARD C. MACLAURIN.” 


The Annual Pittsburgh Salon, 1920 


Tue Seventh Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial 
Photography will be held in the Galleries of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 3 to 31, 
1920, inclusive. 

All prints submitted will be passed upon by an 
impartial and thoroughly competent committee of 
selection. Prints that possess the highest merits in 
artistic expression and execution will be hung. 

As it has been our rule, heretofore, no picture is 
eligible that has been exhibited before in the United 
States. 

Entry-blanks, containing full information and con- 
ditions of the Salon, may be obtained from Charles 
K. Archer, Secretary, 1412 Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Last day for receiving prints is Thurs- 
day, February 5, 1920. 


Allen E. Churchill 


Ir is with deep regret that we record the death of 
our friend and contributor, Allen E. Churchill. Read- 
ers of Proto-Era will recall the many beautiful 
pictures and helpful articles by Mr. Churchill that 
have appeared during the past few years. His con- 
tributions invariably possessed rare charm and interest. 
Our sincere sympathy is extended to Mrs. Churchill 
in her sorrow. 


A Typical New Year’s Wish 


December 29, 1919. 
My pear Mr. Frencu: 

Here’s hoping as ’20 draws near, 
That your skies be all bright and clear, 
That no evil attack you, 
No sickness sidetrack you; 
Good fortune attend you, 
Good Angels defend you; 
I wish you a happy New Year! 

H. Briacar. 


Elysian Camera Club 


AN interesting lecture on the basic principles of the 
camera, by Mr. Bolwell of the Ansco Company, was 
enjoyed by the members of the Elysian Camera Club, 
Hoboken, N.J., on October 31. This was the second of 
a series of educational lectures and demonstrations 
during the month. The beginner, as well as the ad- 
vanced worker, is invited to attend all these lectures 
and demonstrations, which are free. 


Ward Muir’s Straight Photography 


In the article by Mr. Ward Muir on “Straight Prints 
from Straight Negatives,” an apple of discord has been 
thrown into the pictorial photography camp, which 
should cause a good deal of ink to be shed, for, whether 
he meant to do so or not, it seems to me that his con- 
tention strikes at the very root of photography’s claims 
to be an art at all. 

The essence of an artistic presentment is surely that 
it shall reflect not merely the form or details of some 
subject in nature, but the mentality of the artist. The 
definition of art as “nature seen through a tempera- 
ment” may be hackneyed, but it is surely true. And 
if it be true, how is that temperament to affect the 
result in any way if the photographic process is allowed 
its action unfettered in any degree by the photographer? 

Assuming that Mr. Ward Muir uses a tripod camera, 
he might leave his camera for a few moments, some 
other photographer find it, and expose a plate. If 
the intruder’s technique equalled Mr. Muir’s and all 
manipulation were forbidden him, he would get a re- 
sult identical with Mr. Muir’s. Where, then, could he 
express his temperament? 

If it is contended that the result he obtained would 
be an expression of the temperament of Mr. Ward 
Muir, as he did the selection and arrangement of the 
subject, it follows that in pictorial photography it does 
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not matter who does the photographing. It might 
even be argued that the pictorial photographer need 
know nothing whatever of photography. Which is 
absurd?—Artuur Finp.ay, Amateur Photography. 


Professional Photographers Society of N.Y. 
Metropolitan Section 


Tue second of a series of informal dinners given by 
the Metropolitan Section of the Professional Photog- 
raphers Society of the State of New York, Dudley 
Hoyt, chairman, took place at the Hotel Astor on the 
evening of October 25. 

The dinner was tendered to Frank Scott Clark, of 
Detroit. Other guests were Clarence H. White and 
Lejaren a Hiller, of New York City. 

In his after-dinner speech, Mr. Clark spoke enthusi- 
astically of the larger field in photography and its rela- 
tions to the graphic arts. Mr. Clark has been the 
president, for two years, of the Society of Graphic Arts 
in Detroit. 

Mr. White, instructor in photography at Columbia 
College, and an enthusiastic worker in pictorial pho- 
tography, spoke of his efforts to link photography with 
other crafts that use illustrations as a basis of their 
work. 

Mr. Hiller, who has been brilliantly successful in his 

line of illustrating,—using photography as his means 
of expression,—gave some practical points along his 
line of activity. The meeting was one of the most 
interesting ever held by the society. 


A Point Well Made 


Hanover, New Hampshire, 
October 2, 1919. 
My pear Mr. Frencu:— 

My silver-cup arrived the other day and I want 
again to thank you and to tell you how pleased I am 
with it. As I said in my last letter, it is a thing which 
one can look back on in later years and still enjoy; 
but, if photo-supplies were selected, they would soon 
be gone. 

With best wishes to PHoto-Era, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Kenneti D. Smita. 


Waste-Products 


THE economical world into which we are hurrying is 
a world where the utmost use will be made of waste- 
products, says The Amateur Photographer; and, as pho- 
tography as ordinarily practised is a wasteful process, 
it seemed natural to suppose that the economist would 
find here a fruitful field for his energies. But we were 
unprepared for the range of this phase of the subject 
as exhibited in a recent German treatise, which has to 
do with the waste-products of fifty different industries 
and public services. and claims to be the first book of 
its kind ever written. In this volume, one of the long- 
est chapters is devoted to photographic waste—the 
recovery of gold from old toning-baths, the collection, 
reduction, and purification of the residues in numerous 
photographic operations in the collodion and silver- 
printing processes, such as the exhausted silver-bath, 
the developing and intensifying-solutions, fixing-baths, 
and the wash-waters of these operations, and of the 
silver-prints, and the wash-waters also after fixing. The 
author also points out what concealed silver-mines 
there are in the solid residues of photography, such as 
old silver-filters, old enclosures in the plate-boxes, the 
paper-wrappings on prepared plates (?) and clippings. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 49) : 


multiplicity of objects—or thematic originality. 
Among the portrayals of buildings in their entirety, 
none was deemed worthy of official recognition, so that 
the three leading pictures represented but fragments— 
facades—and these made a strong appeal to the jury. 
Is this to be wondered at? Well may the painter look 
to his laurels, when he comes to view these masterpieces 
of pictorial photography. 

According to the invariable practice of PHoto-Era, 
when the twenty or more prints of prize-winning 
qualities, in the “ Architectural Subjects”’ competition, 
were submitted to the jury, the identity of the makers 
was withheld, and, after the awards had been made, 
it was discovered that the highest honor had gone to 
E. M. Pratt, who received this same distinction in 
the architectural class, October, 1918, for his splendid 
portrayal of the Capitol of California, at Sacramento, 
published in January, 1919. That picture represents 
the stately structure in its entirety and with hand- 
some, low trees only partly concealing certain sections 
of the building. It has been hung in American and 
British salons where it has won general admiration. 
Mr. Pratt’s present achievement is again a felicitous 
combination of the work of man and nature. The 
importance of coéperating with King Sol is illustrated 
in highly artistic fashion. The low trees certainly 
are a valuable feature in this beautiful composition, 
inasmuch as they serve to soften the rigid lines of the 
principal subject and increase its basic stability. Just 
what is the object of the automebile and the group of 
soldiers, in the foreground, is not apparent. Perhaps, 
Mr. Pratt can explain. Fortunately—if I may venture 
to add—this feature is so obscure, that it does not im- 
pair the general artistic effect. Data: Name of 
building not given; March, 1919, 11 a.m.; sunshine; 
4x 5 Sanderson camera; 8-inch Struss Pictorial lens; 
at F/4.5; Standard Polychrome plate; Azol, in tank; 
K@ filter; 1/10 second; 8x10 print on Eastman 
Platino C. Bromide; Azol. 

Judging from what has been published of Nathaniel 
E. Brooks’ work in Puoro-Era, during the past two 
years, I consider this artist an expert technician. In 
the competition under consideration, he rises to the 
height of a. masterful artist. In beauty and composi- 
tion his “Sunlight and Shadow,” page 36, seems to 
fulfil every requirement in pictorial art. Mr. Brooks, 
also, demonstrates the admirable judgment of joining 
forces with King Sol, the artist. What a wonderfully 
beautiful effect he has produced here! But it was the 
camerist, Mr. Brooks, who responded and made the 
suggestion his own. The two groups of white globes 
supply needed and striking accents in this’ superb 
theme, and the manner in which the material has been 
made subservient to the artist’s will, deserves the 
highest praise. In analyzing the technical merits of 
this rare artistic achievement, the beholder should not 
overlook the skill with which Mr. Brooks has main- 
tained the truth of linear perspective. Data: June 
19, 1919; 2 p.m.; bright sunshine; 3144 x 414 Tele- 
scopic Revolving-Back Graflex; fitted with a 1614-cm. 
Carl Zeiss lens, series Ic, F/4.5; used at F/6.3; K-l 
filter; 1/10 second; W. & W. Panchromatic Plate; 
pyro-soda, in tank; 2144x344 part of negative en- 
larged on P. M. C. No. 8 Bromide; M. Q.; print re- 
developed by bleaching and sulfiding. 

The corner of a portico with fluted Doric columns, 
by E. R. Stancliff, page 37, belongs to General Grant’s 
Tomb, on Riverside Drive, New York City. It un- 
doubtedly would have been easy for Mr. Stancliff to 
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photograph the entire edifice; but, as already stated, 
a fragment of a structure—as in this case—gives a 
free reign to the artist’s powers of interpretation and 
stirs the imagination of the beholder who sees the 
finished print. This, the reader may find to be true 
with regard to Mr. Stancliff’s picture. The low-toned 
details of this section—the south-west corner—of 
Grant’s magnificent mausoleum are singularly true to 
nature. The glimpse of the Hudson River and the 
shore of New Jersey are also, and appropriately, in 
a low key, the only highlight in the picture being a 
part of the sky, in the center. The general effect is 
somber and in entire harmony with this noble theme. 
Data: Bright light; No. 4 Screen-Focus Kodak 4 x 5; 
7-inch R.R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; 3-time ray-filter; 
1/25 second; Eastman N. C. Film; E. K. special 
developer; Royal Bromide enlargement. 

A feature worthy to be noted by the student, in these 
three prize-pictures, is the remarkably true linear per- 
spective. This is due to the intelligent use of a lens of 
adequate focal length. The data, in each case, will 
explain. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue charming landscape, which received the leading 
honor in the October competition, is remarkable in 
that its author has had no assistance, whatever, in 
any of the technical processes in producing the print. 
Furthermore, he stated in his declaration that, up to 
November 1, 1919, he has had less than one year’s 
experience in practical photography—in fact, until 
last February was absolutely ignorant of the difference 
between hypo and metol. This beautiful October 
landscape seems to lack nothing to improve its com- 
position unless, perhaps, the dark mass of woods, at 
the right, were to be lightened in tone, so as to make 
that part of the picture appear less top-heavy. The 
ever-busy trimming brigade might descry an oppor- 
tunity for activity by suggesting a diminution of the 
foreground; but I should not be in favor of this, on 
account of the beauty of this feature and its wise sub- 
ordination to the subject proper. Data: Locality, 
Norwich, Vermont; October, 3 p.m.; faint sunlight; 
244 x 34% Folding Brownie; R.R. lens, at F/16; 1/25 
second; Ansco Film; Wallace’s Metol; Argo Enlarg- 
ing Smooth Matte, Least Contrast; enlarged with 
soft-focus lens, at F/11. 

“The Conservatory,” page 42, has sufficient merit 
to have won an Honorable Mention in the Advanced 
Workers’ competition of architectural subjects. The 
picture was made in City Park, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and, apparently, on rising ground, which did not 
permit a better perspective. At present, the mass of 
bushes hugs the conservatory; besides, it is too low in 
tone—doubtless, the result of underexposure. Of 
course, the general effect is good, when one considers 
the photographically unfavorable situation of the sub- 
ject. The position of the sun appears to have been 
correct, for helpful shadows are falling across the 
lawn, although, it seems that an equally pleasing re- 
sult could be obtained with the sun coming from the 
opposite direction—from the right. Data: June, 
about 4 p.m.; bright sun; strong wind; 314 x44 
Speed Graflex; 5-inch Zeiss Tessar, Ic, F/4.5; at full 
aperture; 8-time color-screen, quick-release exposure; 
Premo Film-Pack; Premo Dev. Powders; contact- 
print on Special Royal Velox; Nepera developer; 
redeveloped. 

James V. Dunham’s superb still-life—awarded first 
prize in competition in May, 1919—is presented again, 
page 38, as an example to inspire participants in the 
“*Still-Life” competition which closes February 28. 


For the benefit of the many new subscribers of Puoro- 
Era, the criticism and data are repeated herewith: 

The average beholder of the cleverly executed fruit- 
piece, by James V. Dunham, may wonder that a half- 
tone reproduction in black should possess a color- 
suggestion of the objects themselves, whereas the 
original photographic print was of a warm black tone! 
The bloom of the grapes is remarkable in its fidelity to 
nature, the color values in the entire composition being 
the result of intelligently directed technical skill. The 
arrangement of the fruits is admirable in its oval design, 
compact, without elaboration. It may be that it 
occupies the picture-space with no room to spare; but 
this oversight is pardonable in view of the accomplish- 
ment of an eminently creditable result. Data: Made 
in Manitoba, Canada, August, 1918; Cycle Graphic, 
fitted with Kodak Zeiss anastigmat; stop, F/22; 10 
minutes; good light; by window; 5x7 Panortho 
Central; 3-time ray-filter; part of negative enlarged on 
Cyko Enlarging. 


‘*Happy New Year!”’ 


A HAPPY new year to all readers and contributors 
of PHoto-Era! 

A number of years ago, the Editor received a set of 
prints from a correspondent, unknown to him, with the 
request to criticize them frankly. This, he did. 
Shortly after the prints, accompanied by frank but 
friendly criticism, had been returned to the sender, a 
letter was received from the latter expressing dissatis- 
faction with the criticism and suggesting, sarcastically, 
that the Editor do better, if he could, if, indeed, he knew 
how to use a camera. Instead of answering this in- 
solent and ungrateful correspondent, or publishing his 
two letters, the Editor appeared as author of a camera- 
tour in Bavaria, the narrative being printed in the 
issues of January and February, 1910, together with 
numerous half-toned photographs, several of which 
happened to resemble those of the unfortunate cor- 
respondent. They were street-scenes; but, whatever 
their merit, they lacked the obvious faults which 
marred the prints sent for the expressed purpose of 
criticism. 

Now, this has not been the experience of Editor 
Beardsley, who has been an expert and versatile 
photographer for many years, and those who know 
only the products of his industrious pen, must be con- 
vinced that it would be idle to question his technical 
camera-ability. The picture of one of his family-pets, 
page 43, has really a personal interest; but it was 
brought into the editorial sanctum sanctorum, during 
the first week of December, for no special purpose. 
It then occurred to the Editor to use the picture as a 
means to carry to our friends and well-wishers the greet- 
ings of the new year. 

The picture with its possible merits speaks for itself. 
Data: August, 1919, 3 p.m.; good, bright day; Ansco 
V. P. No. 2 (24 x 3% in.); 34-inch Modico lens, 
F/7.5; stop, F/8; 1/100 second; Eastman N. C. Film; 
pyro, in tank; Enlarging Cyko; enlarged from part 
of negative. 


Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for public consideration is “ Blackberrying”’ by 
Edwin Gore Dunning, a professional photographer of 
high standing. Mr. Dunning has won several Puoro- 
Era prizes and has also contributed many beautiful 
pictures. In the present instance, he has consented— 
with his usual good nature—to have his charming out- 
door-genre reproduced for PHoto-Era readers. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tue sixty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain opened on 
October 13; but space did not allow it to be noticed in 
our last letter. It was again held in the Society’s 
Rooms in Russell Square, and admission was free. 
The usual illustrated catalog was issued at a shilling. 
We wish that we could hail this show as an improvement 
on the last, which, as we recorded in these notes, was 
none too good in the quality of the Pictorial Section. 
But it seems to us that the curve has taken a further 
dip downwards, and there is less work of pictorial merit 
even than last year. It is to be hoped, however, that 
in time to come, when the Royal holds open exhibitions 
at a public gallery, it will once more become repre- 
sentative of much that is good in pictorial photography. 
Quite a number of the exhibits seemed to have been 
put, not only out of focus, but out of tone, in order to 
obtain results that certainly had not been achieved, 
as could be seen by their titles; as, for instance, in 
“A Woodland Glade,” which was so hopelessly black, 
that it would never suggest anything so sylvan. There 
were some nudes that were even less successful than 
such subjects usually are, and that is saying a good 
deal. The one exhibitor who stood prominently 
forward as a valuable asset to the show, was Hugo 
van Wadenoyen, Junior, who sent some strong masterly 
portraits, one of which was reproduced in the catalog 
to the lasting credit of the powers that be. 

But the Royal does not stand only for pictorial 
work. There was one room filled with interesting 
photographs of scenes and people in the South Pacific 
Islands, made by Mr. Thomas J. McMahon, F.R.G.S., 
and we incidentally got glimpses of life in what was 
once a German colony, as in the pictures of German 
New Guinea. The compiler of the catalog had evi- 
dently a grim humor, and was determined that the 
visitor’s interest should be aroused, for under the 
photographs of Papua, we got a portrait, called “Chief 
of the Mountains,” and the laconic and gruesome in- 
formation that “He ate his mother-in-law,” was added 
to the title in the catalog; and as we gazed at this 
dusky gentleman’s savage, coarse features, we were 
compelled to believe it. 

Then there was a room devoted to color-trans- 
parencies, and we saw the usual variety of color-plates, 
mostly very good in their way, shown with a light 
behind them. But, probably, the most important 
and permanently useful section was that devoted to 
scientific and technical work; and, although the prints 
in this group were not so interesting to the ordinary 
visitor as work shown in the other sections, they had, 
many of them, a lasting use and value. The illus- 
trations were well reproduced and, from the popular 
point of view, were chosen with care. Among them, 
we have the inevitable portrait of Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose features have become so familiar with the 
general public through the activities of the press. 

A British film-company has been formed with the 
sole object of making educational films. They are 
already negotiating with the Board of Agriculture to 

‘ produce a film that shows the necessity of the campaign 
against rats. Incidentally, this seems a very necessary 
step, seeing how much apathy was shown by many 
districts in assisting in the rat-destruction campaign 


that has recently closed. One of the heads of the 
Natural History Department of the British Museum 
is already at work writing the “scenario,” and the film 
is to show the damage rats can do, and the manner in 
which. they become disease-carriers. The aims of the 
company are to produce purely educational films on 
historical, natural history, and scientific subjects. 
This is all to the good; but the company’s work ought 
to be supplemented by some action on the part of our 
educational authorities in adapting the kinema for use 
in schools, as, unlike the United States, we have at 
present no arrangement for giving film-lessons to the 
children. That the film is valuable in education, was 
shown by the speeding up of the training of air-pilots 
during the war, when this method was tried. 

Commercial film-production is certainly going ahead 
here. Four companies are planning to erect great 
studios near London. Work has already begun in 
converting the disused power-station of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway, at Islington, into a studio with all modern 
improvements. This will be a British company work- 
ing in co-operation with one of the largest producing 
firms in the United States, and most of the lighting- 
equipment has been brought from America. Then, 
there is the new £1,000,000 Film-Company that has 
already announced its intention to build a studio 
close to London, that will have a floor-space of 200 
feet by 150 feet, and will contain a large sunken pool 
for special effects. Another company has obtained an 
estate on an eminence of 600 feet above sea-level, and 
yet near London, but, exactly where, we are not told. 
And yet a fourth has taken the Oatlands Lodge Estate 
at Weybridge, the surroundings of which are ideal for 
film-production. Not only are new studios being 
built, but many of the present ones are being extended 
and altered so that they may be used to their very 
full capacity. 

Converting swords into plough-shares is an old 
story; but we have its up-to-date example in the news, 
that the Krupps are to make cameras. <A portion of 
the vast munition-factory is to be devoted to the produc- 
tion of photographic apparatus in connection with the 
well-known firm of Ernemann, the Dresden camera- 
makers. It would, indeed, be a satisfactory ending 
of the story, if in future the Krupps’ reputation relied 
on cameras rather than cannons. 

The aftermath of the war is very much with us. 
The war-memorials have given a great impetus to all 
kinds of designers; but judging by the exhibition of 
war-memorials, lately held at Burlington House, no 
genius seems to have arisen, and there was very little 
inspiration or originality to be seen. So that, with 
the exception of the Cenotaph, not many photographs 
of such subjects have been published. Probably, soon, 
we shall see some pictures of war-graves in France, 
as there is a company of officers whose headquarters 
is at Amiens who have an equipment of motor-cars 
and photographers (if the latter may be called by that 
name) so that, at very short notice, they can deliver a 
photograph of any grave in France or Flanders. Some 
neighbors have sent to them to-day giving the exact 
location of a brother’s grave, and we hope soon to be 
able to give our readers some particulars of this interest- 
ing photographic development in the war-area. 
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Price of Monomet Reduced 


THE many users of Monomet developer will be in- 
terested to learn that the Ansco Company, sole agent 
for this product in the United States and Canada, has 
put into effect under date of December 10, 1919, a 
revised price-list showing a reduction of approximately 
25% in the retail-prices of the developer. The new 
list-prices are as follows: One pound, $15.00; one-half 
pound, $7.65; one-quarter pound, $3.90; one ounce, 
$1.00. We are sure that the many users of Monomet 
will be pleased at this substantial reduction. 


Newco Flash-Powder 


Tue flashlight-season is now at its height and a reli- 
able flashpowder is of first importance. We are pleased 
to call our readers’ attention to the Newco Flash- 
Powder made by the Newco Products Company, 320 
Broadway, New York City. Burke & James, Inc., 
Chicago, and G. Gennert, New York, are the wholesale 
distributors to the trade. 


Ivory White 


WE are indebted to C. F. Behrens, 1530 Taft Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for sending us a very interesting let- 
ter written by an expert penman with Ivory White Ink 
on deep blue paper. The effect was novel and showed 
to advantage the excellent qualities of this ink for pho- 
tographic requirements. Ivory White is well suited to 
titling photographs in albums because it will not rub, 
peel or powder off, flows smoothly and dries quickly, 
with a hard, ivory finish. It is ready—nothing to 
prepare. 


City Sale and Exchange, London 


Ir is with pleasure that we call our readers’ attention 
to the City Sale and Exchange, 90 Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4, England, whose advertisement appears in this 
issue. After a thorough reading of the latest descrip- 
tive matter issued by this well-known English firm, we 
were amazed at the hundreds of superb equipments 
listed. Virtually every standard camera, shutter and 


lens is included. Rarely have we seen a catalog filled’ 


with so much accurate, timely photographic informa- 
tion of practical interest to amateur and professional 
photographers, and, specially, one issued by a dealer in 
new and used apparatus. 


Word from H. M. Bennett 


WE were pleased to receive an attractive rotogravure 
postcard from our friend, H. M. Bennett, dated No- 
vember 18, 1919, Hamburg, Germany. It will be 
recalled that Mr. Bennett was directing head of the 
International Photo-Sales Corporation, New York, 
which specialized in Ica cameras and Carl Zeiss lenses, 
before the war. The postcard bore the message, 
“En route to the home of Ica cameras and Carl Zeiss 
lenses.”” From this we infer that soon these goods will 
again be on the American market. 


Sample Copies of Photo-Era 


In the past, we have always been glad to send sample 
copies of Paoro-Era in response to requests. To-day, 
conditions over which we have no control, have com- 
pelled us to discontinue this practice. In compliance 
with governmental regulations with regard to paper- 
conservation, we print enough copies of PHoro-Era to 
meet the demands of paid subscribers, photo-dealers, 
advertisers, news-agencies, and no more. 

Requests for sample copies cannot be honored unless 
they are accompanied by twenty cents in stamps. 
Perfect copies of PuHoto-Era will be sent promptly, 
postpaid, in response to all such requests. 


Please Write Your Name Legibly 


THe importance of writing one’s name clearly, par- 
ticularly in matters of business, is shown by the fact 
that several governmental departments require abso- 
lutely that the signature to any order, document, 
requisition or communication be typewritten. The 
necessity of this ruling is obvious. 

Pxoto-Era has among its files, awaiting attention, a 
number of letters, orders and photographs, many of 
the latter having been entered in several of our com- 
petitions. Unfortunately, the names of the senders 
are written so hurriedly, or with the intention to pre- 
serve a characteristic signature, as to be entirely illegi- 
ble—except to the signers themselves. 

Moral: be reasonable, when certain of your com- 
munications remain unanswered; or, to ensure atten- 
tion, typewrite your signature! 


Buried Knowledge 


In the course of a year many items of interest to the 
individual photographer appear in the issues of the 
photographic press, says The British Journal; but in 
the rush of work they are lost sight of, and when occa- 
sion arises to refer to them they are not forthcoming. 
We do not think that many people preserve—much 
less bind—photographic periodicals, and the result is 
that when a difficulty arises there is no course open but 
to address a query to the editor. This, of course, elicits 
a reply which is necessarily brief, and although the 
inquirer may be referred to a full discussion of his 
problem, the issue containing the article may have 
run out of print. To obviate this it is an excellent 
plan to adopt a simple method of filing such articles as 
the reader may feel interested in. A cheap and easy 
system is to procure a packet of strong manilla enve- 
lopes about 7 by 5 inches. On the outside of each is 
written a different subject, such as Bromide Printing, 
Intensifiers, Lens-Matters, and so on, the whole being 
enclosed in any convenient box. It is now easy to cut 
out any article or paragraph, and to file it away for 
future reference. Small paragraphs should be pasted 
upon a larger piece of paper to avoid loss. Naturally, 
the file need not be exclusively photographic, but may 
contain many useful wrinkles and recipes for matters 
of household-interest appearing in the daily and weekly 
newspapers. The file is better than a scrapbook as 
no pasting is required. 
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Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


What will 
the negative show? 


There’s density and definition; 
detail in high lights and shadows; 
correctness of perspective; color 
value—consider all these. 


For the negative can show only 
what the lens throws upon it. 


And any picture worth taking at 
all is worth taking as well as it can 


be taken. 


In poor light—cloudy or rainy 
outdoors, on porches or indoors— 
good snapshots—better than many 
a time exposure—can be made 
easily through Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Anastigmats (Ic, f.4.5., or 
IIb, f.6.3). And in bright sunlight 
they stop the fastest action blurlessly. 


Ask your dealer to put a Tessar 
Anastigmat on your camera. Then 
you will see how pleasurable 
photography can be. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


622 ST. PAULSTREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Photo- 
graphic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus lopti Ophth 
Lenses and Instruments, Photo-micro- 
graphic Apparatus, Range-finders and 
Gun-sights forArmy and Navy, Search- 
light Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binocu- 
lars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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Bausch § Jomb 


BALOPTICON 


Education 
through the eye 


HICH “gets” a thought 
“across” faster—word or 
picture? Why are “movies” 
quicker educators than books? 


Why are “illustrated” talks better 
attended than all-words lectures? 


Visual education — education 
through Bausch & Lomb Balopti- 
cons, particularly—is recognized 
now as the quickest means for 
making people understand. 


Didn't pictures bring the war to us 
faster, more vividly, than words? 


As for the quality of Balopticon 
pictures—Balopticons are Bausch 
& Lomb products. That guaran- 
tees the quality of the pictures. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
558 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of 
Lenses, Micro- 
Projection Apparatus 
(Balopticons) Ophthalmic 
Lenses and dinstram ents, 
Photomicrographic Apparatus, 
Range Finders and Gun 


Sights for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Sterco- 
Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers 
and Other High-Grade Opti- 
cal Products, 


Combined Balopticon 
for Lantern Slides 
and Opaque Objects. 


Bausch {7 Jomb 


What is a photographic light, 


always equal to daylight’s best, 
worth to you? 


For photography, Cooper Hewitt 
Light has all the advantages of 
daylight plus uniformity. The 
light is soft, widely diffused, of 
uniform intensity and costs less 
than one cent an exposure. 


Write our nearest office for infor- 
mation on this equipment which 
assures uniformly high-grade 
photographs at all times. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 
Cooper Hewitt ~ Electric Co. 


EIGHTH and GRAND STS., HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Boston—161 Summer St. Detroit—Ford 
Chicago—215 Fisher Bi St. Louis—Central Nat. B’k Bldg. 

ev cers’ Pittsburgh —Westinghouse Bldg. 
Eng. Corp. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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NOTICE 


We are now ready to make immediate deliveries of 


NEWCO FLASH POWDER is Highest in Actinic Quality 
and Greatest in Illuminating Value. It is powerful, speedy, 
iderably less smoke and less noise than any 


and prod 
other flash powder. 
It is conceded by all who have tried it, and proven by actual 
comparative test, to be the 

BEST FLASH POWDER MADE 
4-oz. Bottle, 55c. 2-oz. Bottles, $1.75 

“NEWCO” FLASH-LIGHT CARTRIDGES, 

50c. per carton (containing six cartridges). 
The above prices are subject to a liberal trade-discount to 
Regular Photographic Dealers. 
Wholesale Distributors 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago and New York 
G. GENNERT, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


Manufactured by the 


NEWCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Marion’s Record Plates 


ACTUAL SPEED 500 H. & D. 


The Fastest Fogless Plate 
in the World 


Ideal for cloudy days and late afternoons. 
Used by nearly all the press photographers. 


33 x 4} per dozen $0.90 


1.30 
ax 7 2.20 
63 x 8} = 4 3.20 
8 x 10 4.80 
1l x 14 12.00 


To be had through dealers 
Special prices in case lots 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York - Philadelphia 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA will accept no advertising-copy from persons unknown 
to the Publisher, unless it be accompanicd by satisfactory 
endorsements of the business-integrity of the applicant, and 
of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 


APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good stand- 
ing and financial responsibility ; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
will not be the medium of transactions about which there 
is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 


cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA can vouch for the reliability 
cf its adve-ti:sements 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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What the self starter did 
for the automobile, the 


Auto Fixt Focus Camera 


does in photography. 


You simply press the button and the 
camera opens, comes out and stops 
at the correct focal distance, all 
automatically. 


For 21 x 3} Rollfilm, the ideal amateur size. 


Price with GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 or GOERZ CELOR F/4.8 in Acme Shutter, $75.00 
Price with Wollensak Velostigmat F/6.3 in General Shutter . . . . . $50.00 
Price with Wollensak Velostigmat F/7.7 in Universal Shutter . . . . . $40.00 


Ask your dealer to show it, or send for booklet E 


HERBERT & HUESGEN COMPANY 


18 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


INVEST IN A GOERZ LENS 


Why? Because there are no lenses 
that have met the exacting require- 
ments of modern photography with 
greater success. ‘For over twenty-five 


5 years GOERZ LENSES have given 
bo the progressive photographer service. 


They have given him crisp definition, 
wonderful covering-power, maximum 
speed and beautiful modeling. When 
you buy aGOERZ LENS you receive an 

immediate return on your investment. 
y Arrange for a trial at your dealer’s or write 


to us for interesting and valuable descriptive 
matter. It is to your advantage to act at once. 


CP.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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‘Pictorial Composition and 
the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures” 

By HENRY R. POORE, A.N.A. 


The book is profusely illustrated 
Price, cloth - - - $2.75 


PHOTO-ERA, Trade-Agent 
367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


LEARN 


Motion Picture, Studio 
and Portrait 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Positions 
E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


(No connection with any other school) 
1269 Broadway, N.Y. 


Day or night classes. Three months’ course complete instruction in 
Genera Puotocrarny and Motion Pictures operating all standard cameras, 
lighting, posing, developing, printing, enlarging. tinting and selling 
photographs. Expert instructors. Installments taken. Practice 1x 20 
Mopern Srupios of Emite Brunet in New York. Chicago. Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Catt or rovay ror Booxter E. 


BASS GUARANTEED TESTED 
Used- But-Good- As-New 


CAMERAS AND LENSES 


are the standard of good values, also 
best values in new cameras. 

Tell us what you want or send for 
our complete Catalog and Bargain-List. 
Fair exchanges. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 North Dearborn Street 


Soon Again! 


The World’s Finest 
Photographic Paper 


NO TONING NO DEVELOPING 
PRINTS IN DAYLIGHT 


Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emanci; yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
™ Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
r be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, withal so efficient. 
Ss t Dealers Generally 
CHAS. ™. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


Dept. 102 CHICAGO, ILL. j. L. LEWIS, — Avenue, New York 


HOW MOTION-PICTURES 
ARE MADE 


By HOMER CROY 


Profusely illustrated, 366 pages, large octavo. 
Price, $4.00 


“The most pretentious book on the subject that 
‘has yet appeared.” 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


A NEW BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
and FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 

Format, 7} x 96 repro ig 

Pace $1 -50. Postage ag to 

Address your orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 

367 Boylston Street :: Boston, U.S.A. 


CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to procure photographs to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the study, in the public schools, of 
the various modes of order in desi 
The following list indicates the sort of ——- desired: 
SEA-LIFE—sea- plants, jelly- ea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish, h views of sea-life. 
BOTANICAL —pictare a seeds, fruits or vegetables including 
views of ing orderly ar of parts. 
NATU! PHENOMENA crystallization of frost- forms on 
windows; crystal-fo -forms i inn i and 
BIOLOGICAL of di tissues, etc., 
showing evident } geometrical st1 structure. 
All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for hal:- 
tone reproduction. Send, safely packed, price 


ble) and inclosing return-postage. Prints will be judged 
yy the Director. Address ote and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, D . Dept. of M I Art, 


218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


ing in the best studios of the await 


men ag | women who prepare themselves now. For 25 
we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $25 TO $75 A WEEK. We assist them to 
secure these positions. Now is the time to fit yourself aed tn 


advanced position at better pay. Terms easy: living ine 
sive. Largest and best school of its kind. Write for Catalog TODAY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 910 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill, 


years 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


7 Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 

Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 104 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 


MONOMETHYL-PARAMIDOPHENOL SULPHATE 


R HO 


High-Grade Photographic Developer 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


OUR MARK 


NOW MANUFACTURED IN AMERICA 


DOL 


Equal To Best Pre-War Product 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


18385 CEDAR 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


STREET, 


NEW YORK 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 


>LANC 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the A war-time invention 
Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dealer’ 8 or sent post- paid for $1.25. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY THE VIBRATING QUALITY OF 


The Struss Pictorial Lens 


A Pacific Coast pictorialist writes: 
“Quality of negatives superb. Full of 
vibrating sunshine. It’s a great lens.” 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


Classified Department of PHOTO-ERA 


PATENTS and TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Attorney-at-Law and 
Official of Patent “Office 


370 W D 922 F STREET 


WASHIN Inquiries Invited 


$9.50 VALUE FOR $9.00 


Portfolio of 63 halftones of 
Aurora Life-Studies, $5.00, 
semi-draped and in the nude; 
and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6 x 10 original 
nude photographs, full-length 
statuary-poses, $4.50. Sent, by 
express, $9.00. 

With Photo-Era, for one year, 
only $10.75. 

Not sold promiscuously. 
Address Orders t o 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE.., BOSTON. MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 


CRAMER'S 
“HI-SPEED” 


The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 
The plate that makes 
under-exposures 

almost impossible. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A NEW BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
Art”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subject in Place—The Subject enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 
Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 
photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 


Price, $1.50. Postage according to zone. 


Address your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


SEA Pi@WER 


‘Te NATIONS DEFENSE 


Is sent to every member 
of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 
of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
Progressive and Entertaining 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


528 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
Endorsed by painters and art-critics 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora Life- 
Studies, 94 x 12 inches, semi-draped and in 
the nude, $5.00; and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6x 10 original nude photographs, 
full-length statuary poses, printed on heavy 
Azo paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Published 
exclusively for artists, designers and art- 
students. Sent only by express on receipt of 

price. With PHOTO-ERA for one year, 
$10.75. Address orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. $2.50 
60 Adventure........... 3.00 
37 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
35 All Outdoors.......... 2.00 
80 All-Story Weekly...... 4.00 
85 Amateur Photographer 

and Photography 

(w'kly) London (post- 

4.80 
40 American Boy........ 2.00 
25 American Cookery. .... 1.50 
40 American Magazine. 2.00 
40 American Photography . 2.00 
80 Arts and Decoration 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
25 Baseball Magazine..... 1.50 
80 Bookman............. 4.00 


35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 2.00 

64 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 


London (postpaid).... 3.20 
40 Bulletin of Photography 

(weekly) 2.00 
2.00 
17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal). 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine . 4.00 


45 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.50 
50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 


40 Cosmopolitan......... 2.00 
20 — Gentleman 
100 Canadas Life in 
5.00 
50 Current History ...... 3.00 
70 Current Opinion... .... 4.00 
40. Delineator............ 2.00 
1.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
60 Educational Review... $3.00 


35 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
40 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.00 
5 Farm and Fireside.. .25 


35 Field and Stream. ..... 2.00 
30 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
60 Garden Magazine .. 3.00 
30 Good Housekeeping.... 2.00 
60 Harper’s Bazar....... 4.00 
80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4.00 
80 Harvey’s Weekly.... 4.00 
40 Hearst’s Magazine.... 2.00 
60 House and Garden.... 3.00 
60 House Beautiful. ...... 3.00 
35 Illustrated World...... 2.00 
70 Independent (weekly). . 4.00 


90 International Studio 5.00 
100 Judge (weekly) ....... 5.00 


35 Ladies’ Home Jour- 


100 Leslie’s Weekly........ 5.00 
100 Life (weekly).......... 5.00 
80 Literary Digest (w).. 4.00 
20 McCall’s Magazine. 1.00 
35 McClure’s Magazine... 2.00 
60 Metropolitan......... 3.00 
27 Modern Priscilla... ... 1.50 
17 Mother’s Magazine.... 1.00 
60 Motor Age (weekly)... 3.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 
40 Motor Boating...... 2.00 


40 Munsey’s Magazine. . 2.00 
55 Musical America (w) 3.00 
70 Nation (weekly)....... 4.00 
50 Nat'l Geographic Maga- 


20 National Sportsman. . . 
100 New Republic (w)..... 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
80 North American Re- 


(With Harvey's Weekly, $7.00) 


35 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre- 
4.00 
80 Outlook (weekly)... ... 4.00 
40 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.00 


40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 


60 Photo-Miniature....... 3.00 
35 Physical Culture...... 2.00 
40 Pictorial Review. ..... 2.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 


60 Printing-Art.......... 3.00 
80 Railroad Man’s Maga- 

60 Review of Reviews... 4.00 


40 Saturday Evening 
Post. 

95 Scientific ‘American ‘(w). 5. 00 

75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


70 Sea-Power......... 3.50 
40 Short Stories......... 2.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine..... 2.00 
50 St. Nicholas......... 3.00 
40 Sunset Magazine... 2.00 
3.00 
75 Theatre Magazine... 4.00 


70 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.).. 4.00 


60 Vanity Fair.......... 

120 Vogue (semi-monthly).. 6.00 
40 Woman’s Home 

Companion....... 2.00 

20 Woman’s Magazine.... 1.00 

60 World’s Work....... 4.00 

2.50 


40 Youth’s Companion (w) 2.50 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 


each magazine. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of PHoro-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 
books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not iu this list, will gladly be procured on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)........ Francis A. Collins ......... ++ +2$1.50 Dec. 1912 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... Bi 2.50 July 1917 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1914 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How to Make Good Pictures.......................- Eastman Kodak Company...... -_ . 
we ee eee Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.50 Mar. 1919 
COE ce Hans Harting, Ph.D...........- 2.00 Aug. 1918 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.00)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1. Aug. 1910 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 1.60 Dec. 1913 
George Lindsay Johnson....... 2.50 Sept. 1914 
eee H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 Dec. 1912 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ Seer 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—lIts Principles and Practice... . Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 Oct. 1917 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
Henry Turner Bailey........... 1.50 Apr. 1919 
The Romance of Modern Photography—lIts Discovery 

Saturday with My Camera........... ............. 1.75 Nov. 1914 
*The Home-Life of Wild Birds .................... Francis Hobart Herrick........ 2.50 June 1918 
The Lens (on Choice and Use of Photo-Lenses)...... Bolas and Brown.............. 1.60 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 018 4.00 Jan. 1919 

ART-BOOKS 

The A B C of Artistic Photography................. Ce $3.00 Dec. 1913 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... ee ne cr 2.60 Dec. 1912 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 Sept. 1914 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. a 2.50 uly 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 eb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts.....................- Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures. .... 4.00 Mar. 1912 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 Apr. 1913 
One Hundred Masterpieces in Painting............. 8k. eee 4.00 May 1911 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Pict. Composition and Crit. Judgment of Pictures... Henry R. Poore, A.N.A......... 2.75 July 1913 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............- 1.50 Dec. 1913 


Add 5c. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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The R. B. Cycle Graphic 


A camera built to meet the exacting 
requirements of advanced photography. 


The great bellows capacity permitting the use 
of lenses of different focal length; the focusing 
back that can be revolved from horizontal to 
vertical positions without removal; the adjustable 
back swing and lens board; the adaptability to 
Photo-micrographic work of medium magnifica- 
tion; and the compact, rigid construction, all 
contribute toward satisfactory results with this 
practical camera. 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department RocuHester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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Better Negatives—Better Pictures 


Premo Film Pack Tank 


HE modern method of develop- 

ment greatly simplifies negative 
making for the amateur who wishes 
to do his own work. 


The exposed films are placed in a tank 
containing a developing solution of standard 
strength, at a certain temperature, for a 
definite time. It is only necessary to follow 
the simple instructions provided with Premo 
Film Pack Tanks to be sure of the best 


possible results in negative making. 
At your Kodak dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Department Rocuester, N. Y. 
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When you find this seal you have 
found a chemical or chemical prepara- 
tion you can trust. 


EASTMAN 
REDUCER 


is one of the Eastman Tested Chemicals, 
as the presence of the seal of safety on the 
container indicates. 


Eastman Reducer, far from staining, re- 
moves stains and has the valuable property 
of reducing the high lights of a negative 
without affecting the shadows to the same 
extent. 


Price, per box of five tubes, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For the dark-room 


Brownie 
Safelight Lamp 
Price, $1.50 


A handy, inexpensive means of obtaining proper dark-room 
illumination. ‘The lamp screws into an electric light socket 
so that the ordinary electric light may be converted into a 
safelight almost instantly. 


Kodak 
Safelight Lamp 


Price, $3.50 


This lamp answers every purpose, not only of the amateur, 
but of the professional. Regularly supplied with a 5 x 7 Series 
1 Safelight, for use with films or plates, not color sensitive. 
The Kodak Safelight Lamp may be fitted with safelights of 
other series as desired, so that the correct illumination for even 
the most advanced work is assured. The price of an extra 
safelight, any series, is $0.75. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 
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Kodak Film 
Tank 


Price, $3.50 up 


For Developing 


Kodak Amateur 


Printer 
Price, $7.50 


For Printing 


The combination of the Kodak 
Film Tank and the Kodak 
Amateur Printer makes every 
amateur his own finishing de- 
partment. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Printing Masks 


EASTMAN Printing Masks and Kodaloid 
Printing Masks—the latter for use with the 
Maskit Printing Frame only—lend a prac- 
tical touch of convenience to print-making. 
Constructed of Kodaloid, they will not tear; 
and the fact that they are transparent, will 
be found a valuable aid in the correct and 
ready adjustment of paper, mask and negative. 


The Price 


Eastman Printing Masks 


For 3A Frames, 8 masking sizes, each, $0.06 
For 4x5 Frames, 7 masking sizes, each, .06 
For 5x7 Frames, 6 masking sizes, each, _.10 


Kodaloid Printing Masks 


Supplied in sets of three, each with 
different size opening. 


Per set of 3,3%x4%,. . . .  . $0.20 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s 
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PRINTING FRAMES 


Kodak Auto-Mask 


Printing Frame 
Price, $1.25 


The mask of thin metal built in 
the frame itself, may be instantly 
adjusted to fit any of the amateur 
size negatives. The correct rela- 
tion between negative and paper, once fixed, may be maintained 
for any number of prints without readjustment. 


Maskit 
Printing Frame 


The Maskit Printing Frame suc- 
cessfully overcomes the difficulty of 
negative and mask slipping on the 
glass and expedites the making of 
prints with uniform white margins. 


THE PRICE 
Kodak Maskit, 3% x 4%, openstwo-thirds . $0.45 
Kodak Maskit, 3% x 5%, openstwo-thirds . .50 
Kodak Maskit,5 x7, openstwo-thirds . .60 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s 
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Ir you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other 
Kodak goods and are handed some- : 
thing not of our manufacture, you | 
are not getting what you specified, 
which is obviously unfair both to you 
and to us. 


‘*Kodak”’ is our registered and com- 
mon law trademark”* and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of 
our manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: Any symbol, mark, name or other 
characteristic or arbitrary indication secured to the 
user by a legal registration, adopted and used, as 
by a manufacturer or merchant, to designate the 
goods he manufactures or sells and to distinguish 
them from the goods of competitors. 

STANDARD DICTIONARY 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it ist a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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The Wollensak 
Trade-Mark 


The Seal of 
Lens Service 


\ 


if, BE GUIDED BY THIS FOUNDATION 
wy — 


LENSES SHUTTERS 
VITAX AUTO 
VESTA VICTO 
STUDIO 
VELOSTIGMAT OPTIMO = 
and others and others 


By Invitation the 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Lenses and Shutters 
is member of 


39.3999 


a THE RICE LEADERS of the WORLD ASSOCIATION of New é 
=: York, in recognition of its established reputation for having builded and := 
a conducted its business in accordance with the following: fz 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
HONOR—A recognized reputation STRENGTH—A responsible and 
£ for fair and honorable business substantial financial standing. a 
| dealings. SERVICE—A recognized reputation ce 
4 QUALITY—An honest product of | for conducting business in a prompt = 
quality truthfully represented. and efficient manner 
Upon this foundation is based the emblem, shown above, that constitutes = 
a mark of the highest business standing in name, product and policy. 
This emblem, and the Wollensak seal of lens service, are your guarantees 
of merit and satisfaction. 
Rice Leaders of the World Association 
I 358 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| 


- 
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IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.”’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALBERT A. LANE GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


73 WARREN STREET 272 Congress St., Boston 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


ARE PRINTERS OF 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


and other high-class 
Correspondence invited publications 


Soon Again! KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
io and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 

COLLODION OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 
The World’s Finest our experienced seles-force will gladly render assistance." 

Photographic Paper First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
NO TONING NO DEVELOPING prompt service—Guaranteed. 
PRI 

eee CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 

J. L. LEWIS, — Avenue, New York Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN EXO DEVELOPING 
MADE AGENT 
Rexolon is a new universal developing agent. Rexolon offers unusual, distinctive and important advantages 


over all other developing agents. 


1. Rexolon is chemically pure and lasting. 
2. Rexolon is distinctive for the non-oxidizing qualities. It will stand in an open solution twice as long as 


German metol | 
8. Rexolon is non-poisonous to the skin, a characteristic which will appeal to all subject to metol poisoning. 


4. Rexolon is a soft developer, greater contrast can be obtained by the addition of bromide, which within 


certain limits does not affect the tone. 
5. Rexolon will produce good blacks and whites even if the negatives are under or over exposed. 


Rexolon is being rapidly stocked by all photo dealers. It will pay you to give it a trial. 
Put up in one, four and eight ounce botiles, also in one pound bottles. 
$1.35 


CHICAGO - Burke & James In - NEW YORK 
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